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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 





THE 


LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 

“ Continental Life’’ Building, 

22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


GRP a ERiis ccescdccccccsedvctssccoceccvcccces $500,000 
Subject to increase to..............4--- eee A 00 ,008 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ge FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal! facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 





TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 





ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 





Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 983¢c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 
No. 11 WALL STREET. 
107 


8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OF THE 


= 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
totalissue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 

Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

Price 9734 and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur. 
nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 
W. P. CONVERSE & Co., 
54 PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 





HARVEY FISE. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AXD 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 NaSsaU @TREET, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 
We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Governmertt Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 








KING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


BAN 


No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can cheek at sight in 
the same manner ae with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parte of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
roved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 


Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 


Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all firat clase securities, on com- 
mission. 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
apon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canadaand Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


FOR SALE BY 
W. HOPKINS & CO., 
71 BROADWAY. 





JOHN J. CISCO & ; SON, 





No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 
Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 


of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of | 


GOLD BONDS 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED | 


each month. 
ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 


ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issned, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. intereat. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly execnted for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 


BANKERS, 





Collections made on all parts of the United States | 


and Canadas, 





CALDWELL & CO0., 


BANKERS, 
27 Wall St., New York. 


Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
can Gold promptly executed at the usual 
commission. 

Collections promptiy made in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


(=~ Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- 
, tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, al 
| of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
| facilities, andfrom which sections. the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 


posits, subject to sight draft. 


—~ _~- _— 


J. OSBORN. ADDISON CAMMACK 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 


SECURITIES, Aeteused and sold on Commission. 


NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


A First-Class Home Investment, 


———— 


FIRST MORTCACE 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payabie in 
Gold. 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct por 


sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
| navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
| which will be completed and in operation on or be- 
| fore October 1st, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
| Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 
| line that can be found. 


It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 


ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul 


line, 


The 56 miles of road operated for three months is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent 
gold, on its cost of construction and equipmente. 
The iseue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile o1 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold tn 


| thiscity. 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the above may be had of, ans 
| the Bonds for sale by 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. ~ Edward Haight & Co., 


$330 000 IN 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 


solicited and promptly filled. 


The highest rates paid for Doubloons and al! kinds | 


of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., 


No. 16 Wall Street. 


ee — eae ~ - <a geo 


BAM'L BARTON, HENRY ALLEN. 
BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonds and Goid bought and sold on com 
miseion. 


BANKERS, 


GQ OLD, | 9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Financial Ayente of the R. & O. Company 
ht 
BANKING 
OF 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, 


4 WALL STREET. 


HOUSE 


Four per cent. interest allowed op ail depoeite. 
Collections made every wonere. 


Orders for Gold. Government and other securities 


’ executed. 
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S.J. & F. BEEBEE, 


BROKERS, 


IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS. 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE 
New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RA LROAD COMPANY 


Are building a first-class railroad from Mobule, Ala- 
bama. to Houston, Texas, a distance of 475 miles. 
The stockholders have paid in and already expended 
upon the work nearly TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
and two-thirds of the entire road has been built. It 
is believed that no other railroad corporation in the 
country has ever made so large an expenditure from 
its own means before offering any of its securities to 


the public. 

Among the leading stockholders are Hon. E. D. 
MoroAn. Hon. Joun A. Griswoip, Messrs. Morton, 
Burss & Co... J. & W. Setiagman & Co., L. Von Horr- 
MANN & Co., JAMES H. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE: 
Joun STEWARD and other well-known capitalists. 

The Company now offer for sale the 


EIGHT PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon that part of the line west of the Mississippi 
River which is considered so important to Louisiana 
that State aid, to the amount of $8,300,000, has been 
vranted or guaranteed to the enterprise. 

The Bonds are of two classes: 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to the amount of $12,500 per mile, and 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to an equal amount, the principal and interest of the 
latter being guaranteed by the State of Louisiana. 
The price of the two classes is the same, and sub- 
scribers can take their choice. 

The Bonds are only in the denomination of $1,000 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, or 
seven per cent. gold in London, at the option of the 
holder, at the time each coupon is due. Bonds can 
be registered, if desired. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 
cent. bonds will give the purchaser more than seventy- 
seven per cent, greater annual interest than the same 
amount invested in the new Government Five Per 
Cents. 

The Bonds are dated May 1, 1871. The first coupon 
will, therefore, be a fractional one, running from 
May 1 toJuly 1. The price is 90, and accrued interest 
at 8 percent. currency from May 1 to date of remit- 
tance, 

The fullest information given on application. 





W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 


AND 
Financial Agent N.O., M. & T. RR. Co., 


No 23 Nassau Street, New York. 


mr <7) 
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“OH BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
STANDARD 





AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with as to scientific accuracy, 





are used in all testa of akill by the best onion in the 
country, and in all first-class clubs and hotels. Ilus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent hv mail. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER | 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 


[)® LSrER, ASTROLOGER, 

25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send foracircular. Hours, from 9A. M. to 
P.M 


GQ ARAH E, SOMERBY, 
2% MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
749 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Firet Bell. 

MRS. SARAH E. SOMERBY.—* The time is not 
far distant,” says Mrs, Woodhull in her Principles of 
Government, “when the possession of spirit-sight 
will be accounted of the first importance, not to those 
only who possess it, but to the public generally, and 
will be sought for and made practical to the honor of 
its possessors and to the inestimable benefit of all.” 
Mrs. Somerby enjoys this taculty of second sightina 
remarkable degree, and her clairvoyant visions are 
very wonderful. I have been a believer in spirit com- 
munion forabout a year, and have had my convic- 
tions of its truth deepened by much that | have heard 
and seen through this lady. In one instance I was 
eeated in the room with heratthe piano singing a 
cavatina from Robert le Diable, an opera which I am 
convinced Mrs. Somerby had never seen. Becoming 
entranced, she described perfectly the scene in whieh 
this air occurs, viving a vivid picture of the tenor and 
prima donna, their costume, gestures, and appearance, 
my own impressions contirming hers as I felt that 
peculiar thrillof nervoue sensation by which spiritual 
influences announce themselves to the mediumistic. 
Mrs. Somerby has magnetic and healing powers, 
which she has exercised with great efficacy for many 
years. She proposes also, as I learn, to hold con- 
versational seances on tne promingnt social topics 
now exciting so much attention. hose interested 
in keeping up with lhe most advanced thought of the 
day will do well to call on this lady for — 4S) 





See card in another column. 


Of course everybody knows who Phelan & Collan- 
der are, and that they manufacture the very best table 
for that mosthealthy, instructive and amusing game 
of billiards. If anything else were wanting to sub- 
stantiute their claims as having perfected this inven- 
tion for popular amusement, it could be tound in the 
very decided and continuous increase in their sales. 
From an insignificant business it has, in a few years, 
grown to one of immense proportions, in which hun- 
dreds of hands and thousands of dollars are em- 
ployed, See advertisement in another column, 





“THE BLEES.” 


NOISELESS, 


LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 
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Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine. Send for circular. Agents 
wanted. 


— RRM NRS OM OT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 





THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 
69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 


PIANOS! 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS © 


AND 


MELODEONS, 


AT 


MERRELL', 


| Late Cummings, } 


Piano Warerooms, No.8 Union 


Square. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 
ers, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 
for rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well 
and promptly. Ca)l and examine before de- 


ciding elsewhere. 
M. M. MERRELL. 
LATE CUMMINGS, 
No. 8 Union Square. 
WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., | 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 











New York. 





SYPHER & CQ, 


(Successors to D. Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1826. 
PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 


LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 





. Cae AG 
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NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 


DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS. DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 
above articles to ladies, with the assurance that they 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied at a discount. 


No. 63 Clarendon Street, 
BOSTON. 
OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 
824 Broadway, New York. 
G. W. WARD 
GENERAL AGENTS _- 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WHEK LY 


FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 


No. 12 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 











RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 
Sold by all Vruggists a. zo vents. 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 





——— — 


WM. DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 
where he will continue to conduct his business in al] 
ite branches TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 
CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9a. mM. to3 P.M. 

Also, his celebrate 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
Jess preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at 

WM. DIBBLER’S, 


854 Broadway, up-stairs. 


GO TO 


RANDOLPH’S 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 





684 BROADWAY, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


The Cheapest Place in the City. 








BOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York 
(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifiord House.) 





BOYS’ AND YOUTH®S: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


4 SPKCIALTY 








A BEAUTIFUL cet, 
SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Seta, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 

L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 

Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets east side. 





he RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
4 Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot of 23d 
st.. as follows: 

Through Express Trains leave Chambers st. at 9 
a.m., lla.m., 5:30 p.m.,and 7p. m., daily. Leave 
23d st. at 8:45 a.m., 10:45a.m., and 5.15 and 6:45 
p. m., daily. New and improved Drawing-room 
Coaches accompany the 9 a. m. train through to Buf- 
falo, connecting at Hornellsville with magnificent 
Sleeping Coaches running through to Cleveland and 
Galion. Sleeping Coaches accompany the 11 a. m. 
train from Susquehannah to Buffalo; the 5:30 p, m. 
train from New York to Buffalo, and 7. p. m. train 
from New York to Horne!}lsville, Buffalo and Cincin- 
nati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 7:45 p. m. 

For Port Jervis and Way, 4:30 p. m. (23d st. at 4:15 

. m.) 

For Middletown and Way, at 3:30 p.m. (23d st., 3:15 
p. m.); and, Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (23d st., &:1% 


a. Mm.) 

For Otisville and Way, at *7:30 a. m. (23d st, *7:15 
a. m.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at 9 a. m., 3:30 and 4:30 
p. m, (23d st. 8:45 a. m., and 3:15 and 4:15 p. m.) 

For Suffern and Way,5 and 6 p. m. (23d st., 4:45 
and 5:45 p.m.) Theatre Train, *11:30 p. m. (23d st., 
*11:15 Pp. m.) 

For Paterson and Way, from 23d st. depot, at 6:45, 
9:45 and 11:45 a.m.; *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 
From Chambers st. Depot, at 6:45, 10 a.m; 12m.; 
*1:45, 4. 5, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale, from 23d st. Depot, 
at 8:45 a. m., and 12:45, 3:45, $5:15, 5:45 and 76:45 p. m. 
From Chambers st. Depot, 9a. m., and 1, 4, $5:15, 6 
and 76:45 p. m. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Ta!llmans and Way, from 23d 
st. Depot, at 9:15 a. m ; 1:15, 43:15, 4:15, 5:15 and +6:15 
p.m.,and Saturdays only, 11:45 p.m. From Cham- 
bers st. Depot, at 9:30 a. m.:; 1:30, +3:30, 4:15, 44:30, 
5:15 and 6:30 p. m.; and Saturdays only, 112 midnight. 

Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and 
orders for the checking and transfer of Baggage may 
be left, at the Company's offices, 241, 520 and 957 
Broadway ; 205 @hambers st.; 38 Greenwich at.: cor. 
125th st. and Third ave,, Harlem; 338 Fulton st., 
Brooklyn, Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot ot 
23d st... New York; No. 3 Exchange place, and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 


principal hotels 
L. D,. RUCKER. WM. R. BARR, 
Gen’) Sup't. Gen’) Pass’r Agt. 
Dec. 22, 1870. 
* Daily. ~ For Hackensack only. + For Piermont 
and Nyack only. 


yROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D. BOUGHTON, 

491 Broome street, New York City. 
To know by signs, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we al] may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
W hat correspendent signs in man display 
His future actions—point his devious way ;— 
Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to Jearn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 

Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
romptly attended to. Terme of consultation frora 
1 to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 

from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal! 
$1; with chart, $2. 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C, CLAFLIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One copy for one year - - $2 00 
One copy for six months - . . i 00 
Single copice - - - - : - 5 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, 


CAN BE MADE TO THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
LONDON ENGLAND, 


One copy for one year - - - - $3 00 
One copy for six months - - , 1 50 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
From $1 00 to 2 50 
Time, column and page advertisements by special contract. 


Per line (according to location) - - 


Special place in advertising columns cannot be permanently given. 


Advertiser's bills will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
must, in all cases, bear the signature of WooDHULL, CLAFLIN & Co. 

Specimen copies sent free. 

News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street, New York. 


All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 


Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, 


44 Broad Street, New York City. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—All communications intended for publication 
must be written on one side only. The editors will not be accountable 
for manuscript not accepted. 


“Tie sale of Woopuutt & CLAFLIN’s 


WerEKLY 1s prohibited throughout the 
length and breadth of the German Empire.” 


And this government is to last. Kaiser 


a 


William stands appalled at the three thou- 
sand miles away echoes of truth and free 
thought! 


—~wwee ~~ 
PROCLAMATION TO ALL CITIZENS WHO FAVOR 
IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 
Hlaving in a previous address to the female citizens of the 
wtate of Connecticut set forth how they should set about to 
make their power and influence felt during the time they 


are denied their constitutional rights, 1 now address myself 


to citizens at large, both men and women, to show how the 
subject of these rights can be brought to a direct issue. 

In the report of the minority of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives upon the ‘‘ Wood'aull Me- 
morial,” occurs the following paragraph: 

‘* And it is, therefore, perfectly proper, in our opinion, for 
the House to pass a declaratory resolution which would 
be an index to the action of the House, should the question 
be brought before it, by a contest for a seat.” 

Now, what I have to propose that will bring the question 
before the House by a ‘‘ contest for a seat”’ is this: 

Let there be in some State some Congressional district 
selected, in which there is a stronger possibility than in any 
other that there could be more votes of women and men 
polled for a woman suffrage candidate than either of the 
other parties could command, and that in this district, at the 
coming election for representatives to Congress, the whole 
strength of the national movement be concentrated to make 
it doubly certain that this candidate receive a plurality of 
votes as compared with the candidates of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. 

In this district let the most popular person, man or woman 
—the one who would bring oul most women votes and who 
would be most likely to draw the votes of men from the old 
parties—be regularly put in nomination and supported by all 
the means possible to invent and apply: first, by the free 
circulation of the very best circulars and documents bearing 
upon the subject; and, secondly, by the most thorough can- 
vass of the district by the best advocates of the cause which 
the country affords; in short, that no efforts be spared to 
attain the desired end. 

If the desired end, a plurality of votes, be obtained through 
the regular forms of election, then the person so voted for 
shall apply to be admitted to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as having received the largest vote of citizens of 
the United States in that district. In the contest which 
would undoubtedly ensue, the whole question of the right 
to vote would necessarily be settled; because settling it in a 
single Congressional district settles it for every Congressional 
district. 

This proposition is made only after a long and serious 
deliberation as to the best means to compel a decision upon 
this subject; and it is hoped that all differences of what- 
ever kind or form which exist among suffragists will be laid 
aside, and the whole energy and strength of all men and 
women who favor it concentrated to this single point. 

It must be remembered that this is no personal movement 
in which the interests or ambitions of any person, no matter 
how great they may be, or how much they may have done 
for the cause, are to be consulted: but it is the cause of hu 
manity, Whose interests are greater than personality, 
which all personality must be sunk for A EN ber of 
the general whole, = 7 





If it be true that women havea duty to perform to hu- 
manity which they can subserve by compelling the first nec- 
essary step in the race for entire freedom, let them take this 
duty as their watchword, and make everything else subservi- 
ent thereto. Let all partisanship be buried, all personalities 
submerged, all discords and inharmonies laid aside in the de- 
votion to and faith in this, the greater purpose of the present: 

To us this appears to be a matter of the very greatest mag- 
nitude. Without some such method of compelling our 
present despots, we shall be still left with no increased influ- 
ence when the next Presidential election shall come. Toone 
who can calmly survey the present situation and its pro 
phetic indications, the continuation of our present disabili- 
ties through that canvass must cause the most serious alarm. 
Some of the best statesmen of the country comprehend the 


situation, and boldly avow that there must be a party of 


“ progress and advanced ideas ’’ in the next canvass, else the 
demagogues, charlatans and schemers who now fill our na- 
tional councils and high places of administration may, by an 
alliance with the rapidly-increasing power and influence of 
our immense incorporated monopolies, seize upon and appro- 
priate the government. 

Women of the United States and men who love freedom 
and a just government more than personal advancement! 
look to this matter. To your hands are confided the future 
destinies of this nation ; whether it shall enter upon its newer 
and higher civilization peaceably, scientifically and harmo- 
niously, or whether it shall wade through rivers of blood to 
reach it. Such are the alternatives. 

This is a matter which should command a wide and 
earnest discussion, so that when the time comes for action 
every one interested will be ready to act. And for every 
such individual to act will be to elect a representative to the 
next Congress, and thus to compel the matter to an imme- 
diate decision. Vicrorta C. WoopHuLt. 
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THE “GOLDEN AGE.” 


In another column will be found a letter from a valued 
correspondent upon the Golden Age and its editor, to which 
we invite attention. Theodore Tilton is a rare type of man 
—almost unique—combining the modern American go-ahead- 
ativeness (he will scarcely pardon this barbarous word) with 
deep moral convictions, and a nature saturated with wsthetic 
instincts. It is not enough with him that we should make 
progress, and rapid progress, in truth, but we must have 
present apprehension of grace and beauty; travelling in ele- 
gantly appointed vehicles; we must stop on the road at all 
points of loveliness, and we must have the delectable hills 
in the distance. The old Judependent, with its admixture of 
dry goods and orthodoxy, was no field for Theodore Tilton. 
He was equally out of place in the rule and rubric service 
of the temple or at the bench of the money changer; and 
we, in common with all liberal thinkers, rejoiced in the issue 
of the (olden Age. His paper is the retiex of himself. The 
mere make-up is attractive; and just as in architecture a 
structure ought to prefigure the purposes for which it is in 
tended, so by the law of eternal fitness a newspaper ought 
in its type and arrangement to correspond with the general 
purport of its columns. The lettering even of the title and 
headlines can be made to harmonize with the art, culture or 
refined taste of its reading matter. We are not of those who 
think that this iron age is an age of deterioration; rather, 
that as the world grows older it grows wiser and better; and 
we are disposed to think that society and its institutions are 
just as much better than they were eighteen hundred years 
ago as that epoch, with its organization and civil policy, was 
better than the day when Nimrod, the mighty hunter, ruled 
the earth by rapine and cruelty. We are glad to turn to the 
(rolden Age as the exponent of those theoretic principles of 
virtue, love, beauty and harmony of which its name is the 
accepted verbal symbol. 
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A NEW GOVERNMENT AND THE COSMOPOLITICAL 
PARTY. 


NO. VII. 


INTERIOR COMMERCE, 

Passing for the time any further consideration of the 
political import of the railroad movements glanced at pre- 
viously, let us calculate what they portend pecuniarily to the 
people of this country. 

Every additional road which is added to the Great Trunk 
lines is at once elevated to an equality with them, sharing 
their profits, dividends and waterings. Were all the rail. 
roads of the country now consolidated and managed upon 
the basis of the calculation made of the route from New 
Yorkto Chicago, which is a fair medium of actual cost of 
construction, the following results would be obtained: 

There are about fifty-five thousand miles of railroads in 
actual operation or nearly completed in the United States, 
The cost of these at the rate of eighty-four thousand dollars 
per mile—which was the cost of the route to Chicago— 
wmounts to the sum of four billion seven bundred million 
dollars, or an amount equal to the entire aggrewate annual 
incomes Of the whole country. 

According to the commonly accepted legitimate income 
which capital should be allowed to make, these roads should 
make, over and above their regular operating expenses, two 
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hundred and eighty-five million dollars to pay as dividendsto 
the owners of their stocks. As previously stated, however, 
when these roads should be finally consolidated, those now of 
lesser importance would be elevated to the same rank and 
value with the best—there would be no pecuniary difference 
in the consolidated stock. It would all be entitled to receive 
a full eight per cent. dividend. 

Allowing that all this stock may be ‘‘ watered” to the ex- 
tent of the line taken as an illustration and basis of caleula- 
tion, and that the same dividends are paid, these roads must 
be made to earn, over and above operating expenses and 
levitimate interest upon their cost, the enormous sum ot 
four hundred and forty-five million dollars, which, added to 
their legitimate earnings, swells the sum that the railroads 
of the United States may extract from the industries of the 
country to transfer to the obese pockets of the capitalist to 
the almost inconceivable amount of seven hundred and thirty 
million dollars. 

When we regard this alarming matter in its true light the 
mind sinks at the magnitude of the impending danger. 
What has been done by railroad managérs may be done 
again. What one immense corporation has performed may 
be performed by all other corporations, The swindles that 
have been perpetrated have been shown, have been figured, 
so that everybody can understand their magnitude and ex- 
tent. What has been and is true of these may be made true 
of the whole system. To make it possible, there is only 
required the maintenance of the present apathy on the part 
of the people and the continuation of the same legalized 
methods of swindling which now protect these gigantic 
frauds. 

Citizens of the United States! How do you like the prospect 
of the erection of a terrible railroad oligarchy with an eight 
per-cent.-dividend-paying Capital stock of five billion dollars, 
to which you will be compelled to contribute over seven 
hundred million dollars annually as tribute money? This is 
no dream or idle fancy, but a terrible probability that may 
fall upon you at any moment. 


There is no time to be lost. For do you think that the 
ambitious oligarchy will stop when consolidation is effected » 
Nota bit of it. This consolidation is only a means to a still 
greater grasp of power—a no less scheme than to seize upon 
the government and to install itself in its stead. 

Were you warned of the lengths to which the slave oli- 
garchy would go to fasten its chains upon the country ¥ Did 
your representatives—those to whom you had intrusted your 
interests, your liberties, your all—give you warning of the 
impending danger? No! They sat quietly in their well 
paid seats, saw the cloud arise, gather and burst upon your 
devoted heads, and never a note of alarm did they raise 
Neither do they now sound the alarm. They not only sit 
quietly in their well-appointed seats and calmly witness the 
gathering storm, but, if our senses are to be believed, many 
of them not only connive to assist it, but some even boldly 
lend to it their aid. 

Immediate and decisive action on the part of the people 
can alone prevent the consummation of this intended sub 
version of their government. But how shall the people be 
brought to a realization of what the workings and manipu- 
lations of these would-be kings really portend? Those who 
should perform this service for them are silent. The public 
press is nearly or quite, either innocently or intentionally, 
blind to what is going on. With the exception of a very few 
papers none raise a note of warning, but the New York /ley 
id afew days ago did earnestly point out the danger, but 
suggested no remedy. 

What shall be the remedy ? There are but two means by 
which the rights of the people can be protected from the ra 
paciousness of these corporate Monopolies, which have con 
spired to sap the vitality of the industrial classes of this 
country. First : By compelling every one of these corpora 
tions to reduce its Capital stock to the actual cash value of 
its roads and equipments, and forbid that larger than six 
per cent. dividends shall be paid upon that stock, the earn 
ings of the roads to be graduated to this sum by adjusting 
prices of transportation so as to produce it. Second: By 
the forced transfer of their franchises to the government upon 
the payment to stockholders of the cash value of their prop. 
erty, the whole system then to be managed by the govern 
ment for the interests of the people. 

The government is the only proper custodian of such im 
mense interests and power as are involved in the railroad 
system of this country. It is peculiarly a system in which 
the people have a deep interest—an interest which yvrows 
with each year, and increases in importance as the genera! 
prosperity of the country increases. 

Therefore it is that the government should immediately as 
sume control of this great interest, and settle the matter for 
all time. Under a proper civil service the railroads could be 
conducted to the same public benefit that the postal system 
is now conducted. No one would think of transfe ring the 
charge of the people’s mails back to the hands of private in 
dividuals or corporations. If itisa good thing for the Loy 
ernment to assume charge of the people’s mails, why should 
itnot be a still better thing to take charge of the people 
themselves and their property ” 

If the voveroment to-day had the railroads perape rly in 
charge, they might be made to pay every cost of maintain 
ing itself, and thus relieve the people of every other tax, ane 


still be no greater charge upon the people than they now 
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Objections are made that the government has no rivht to 
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take these thieving corporations from the hands of those who 
nuw own them. We answer that the government of the 
United States has the constitutional right to do everything 
that is for the general welfare of the people, because the 
people are the government, and have the human right to 
provide for their own welfare. It is not their welfare to pay 
two hundred and fifty dollars to be transported from New 
York to San Francisco, when the direct cost thereof may be 
less than one hundred dollars—the other one hundred and 
fif.y dollars going to create or increase a power whose aims 
are to obtain complete control of the industries of the whole 
country, and to reduce their representatives to the necessity 
of ebsolute submission to all sorts of extortions. When 
viewed in its proper light, it is nota very startling proposi- 
tion that the people should own and conduct their own 
railroads. Do they not erect and maintain their common 
highways? Are not the great highways of the railroads 
equally important—aye, more so, in this age of rapidity and 
increased developments ? 

We are aware that Scott, Vanderbilt, Gould, Mitchell, 
Tracey, Joy, and other equally interested but lesser lights 
of this proposed oligarchy, will object with all their power— 
and it is even now immense—to the consummation of such 
au project. But the more they object, the more should the 
people insist that it shall be done, because the force of their 
objections wiil be just in proportion as the people’s interests 
,re in jeopardy from their machinations. 

Thus have we endeavored to set before the people the 
policy, purposes and possibilities of the present great system 
of improvements over which their interior commerce is 
conducted. Tie future of this country, and consequently 
the future of the people, are very much more nearly in- 
volvedthan they have any conception of. To move them to 
this consideration we propose, as the seventh plank in the 
platform of the Cosmopolitical Party: 

A reform in our system of internal improvements, which 
connect and bind together the several States in commercial 
unity, to the end that they shall be conducted so as to ad- 
minister to the best interests of the whole people, for whose 
benefit they were first permitted and are now protected ; by 
which the general government, in the use of its postal 
powers and in the exercise of its duties in regulating com- 
merce between the States, shall secure the transportation of 
passengers, mercliandise and the mails from one extremity of 
the country to the opposite, and throughout its whole area, 
at the actual cost of maintaining such improvements, plus 
legitimate intercst upon their original cost of construction, 
thus converting them into public benefits, instead of their 
remaining, as now, hereditary taxes upon the industries of 
the country, by which, if continued, a few favored indivi- 
duals are likely to become the actual rulers of the country. 

Vrerorta C. Woopuu.t. 
saninicevinlesliieamnaieiinds 
THE TRIBUNE ON “ THOSE RESOLUTIONS” AND 
MRS. DAVIS. 


There is something so wholly inconsequent and presump- 
tuous in neurly all criticisms upon the claims which women 
set up for themsclves, that we sometimes Weary in pointing 
them out. Men will not see the point. ‘They obstinately 
refuse to admit cither argument, logic or fact, and if driven 
from all thcir positions, immediately assume them again 
with all the equinamity possible of unconsciousness of hav- 
ing lost. 

The Trijune, speaking of Paulina Wright Davis’ defense 
of her Apollo Hall resolutions, says: ‘‘ We cannot under- 
stund them other than as the broadest assertion of the doc- 
trine ot Free Love—that is, the right of each man and wo- 
man to repudiate the marriage tie whenever he or she shall 
find a new affinity more to his or her liking.”” Now, the 
editor of the 7rédune knows he dodges the point altogether, 
or, if not this, then he ignores it. He knows that ‘‘ each 
man’’ assumes and exercises the right to temporarily repudi- 
aie the marriage tie whenever he desires an “ affinity,” and 
that each woman has nothing better to do than to submit to 
such repeated repudiations with all the grace she can com- 
mand; because if she go and do likewise, it becomes a crime 
of altogether different degree. Women protest, and will 
continue to protest until public opinion holds men to the 
same moral standard that women are compelled to maintain; 
and men will not much longer be able to either dodge or 
shirk the responsibility. 

Mrs. Davis, in her defense of the resolutions, says: ‘‘ The 
law which makes obligatory the rendering of marital rights 
and compulsatory maternity on the part of women in the 
absence of love and congeniality and fitness, is a deadly 
despotism ; and no woman thus subjugated can be pure in 
’ Upon this the 7rijune inquires: ‘* What is 
the law which Mrs. Davis asserts? Who enacted it ? Where 
is it written? We challenge the assertion and demand the 
evidence.” 

The law is that by which women are bound to men, 
utterly unconscious of what is to be the result and in complete 
ignorance of the nature and instincts of the man to whom 
she is bound to submit herself, which, if she be a sensitive 
and highly organized being, are just as liable to be disgusting 
and revoliing to her as the contrary. It matters not how 
great a mistake she may thus unwittingly and ignorantly 
make, she is bound to submit to its legitimate results all her 
life long, because there is no escaping it except by methods 
which are scarcely less against her nature. 

The facts upon which depend the conditions of the 


soul or body.’ 


marriage state are just those which from their nature can- 
not be determined before the die for life is cast, and it is the 
purest kind of bombast to make the demands which the 
Tribune makes, knowing, as the editor must and does know, 
a very large proportion of marriages are the merest apologies 
for the union nature contemplates. If the marriage chance 
to be all that nature could require, the law of compulsion 
does not apply. The law is only in force and effect 
when it is the all that continues the relation ; that is to say, 
when the relation would not be maintained if it were not 
for the law. This law was enacted by men. It is written 
in the statutes of the States, and is most rigidly enforced by 
an uncompromising public opinion. 

The editor demands the evidence. It is voluminous, and 
consists of a sufficient number of actual cases to completely 
satisfy even the exacting 7ribune. It consists of the evidence 
of wives whose whole matrimonial careers were one con- 
stant submission to the brutal sensuality of husbands who 
knew no respect of time, condition or position—no regard 
for health, either of their wives or their unborn babes, or 
care for them, let them beg or pray as they would for consid- 
eration; and more, it consists 1n the thousands upon thou- 
sands of puny, weak and sickly children, halt made up, who 


gested, and who linger out a miserable blighted existence and 
drop into an early grave, scarcely mourned over by the con- 
science-stricken mothers—if they chance to survive to see 
this—because an existence too miserable to be prolonged had 
so soon paid the penalty of their crime; ay, their crime, for 
it is nothing less, and right well do they appreciate its hei- 


the evidence. 


chooses (?) to concede marital rights without marriage, the 
law does not prevent it. It ordains marriage only for those 
who choose to accept it and to promise that they will cleave 
to each other till parted by death.’’ Thus the law does or- 
dain just what we aver: that whether the promise made 
without the possibility of the knowledge whether it should be 
kept or not, it must be kept until released by death. 

Mrs. Davis does not say the law forbids women to be pu 


ternity, when utterly repugnant to and undesired by the 


that no woman who is thus defiled in her holiest mission of 
motherhood can be pure in soul or body. The supply by the 
Tribune of the term ‘‘ forbids” is entirely gratuitous, and 
was done to deceive; certainly not to be just. 

And we must again protest against that rule which would 
compel men or women to fulfill a bad promise. The old say” 
ing, ‘‘ If you make a hasty contract with the devil, make as 
great haste to break it,” is specially applicable to promises to 
love where it is an utter impossibility. 

We are pertectly aware that the law compels ‘‘ no woman 
to marry in the absence of love.”’ But is love, either in its 
coming or going, a matter of volition ? Perhaps the editor’s 
experiences may be of this kind, but what we know of that 
subtle sentiment induces us to an entirely contrary opinion. 
If love come not by volition, but by some other process, 
should there be any law attempting to compel its continu- 
ance ? Or, if there be, is such a law likely to eficet the pur- 
pose ? 

The editor knows if a woman do retaia her right to self- 
ownership, and do concede marital rights Without mar- 
riage, that public opinion forthwith proceeds to try, convict 
and condemn her as impure both in body and soul. At the 
same time, the editor also Knows that such a woman may be 
pure, both in soul and body. Where, then, is the consistency 
of the law of which he first ignores the existence, but after- 

rard asserts as of so potent influence. For our part, we see 
no effects following it but those which Mrs. Davis avers 
make women impure both in soul and body, 
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TO SOLICITOUS FRIENDS. 


If it were not lamentable it would be ludicrous to analyze 
the various kinds of advice of which we are in constant 
receipt, from friends and enemies in all parts of the country, 
referring to what we should or should not do as journalists. 
Some of these persons we bold in the highest regard, and to 
them we feel constrained to say: Wait until more appears 
than we have yet been able to develop, and we are confident 
that you will approve our course. 

It always seemed to us that, for people holding certain 
views, to fear their comparison with those of others differing 
therefrom, is a sure sign of weakness; that is to say, if 
people fear that the consideration of opposing opinions will 
chavge those they entertain, then they themselves have no 
confidence in them. The very best evidence of the posses- 
sion of definite and well-founded convictions is to be found in 
the desire to court comparison for them with everything 
from which they differ. 

A number of persons appear to be seriously alarmed be 
cause STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS occupies so prominent a 
position in this journal for the presentation of whatever 





nousness, Will the editor of the Zibune attempt to main-| more general good in store for the world, as a result of 
tain that marriage sustained under conditions which produce | such study. For more than twenty years, through all kinds of 
such results are pure and holy in the sight of Heaven, or that | ; Le 5 
the souls and bodies of such wives are pure and holy ? If | less determined mind, has he delved among principles. 
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views he may entertain regarding his special science of 
Universology, the Pantarchy, and kindred subjects. We 
have not the slightest fear regarding this connection. This 
is a ‘‘ free paper for a free people,” in which all sides of all 
subjects may be discussed; and if people are not all free yet 
we cannot help that. But we have sufficient faith in the good 
judgment and the common sense of our readers not to fear 
the effect upon them of anything Mr. Andrews or anybody 
else may write. We did not, however, recklessly form this 
connection. We examined Mr. Andrews’ claims as a dis: 
coverer and scientist with all possible scrutiny, and we are 
free to say, though not yet conversant with the details of 
his discoveries, we are convinced that he makes no claim he 
cannot substantiate before the acknowledged scientists and 
sivans of the world. Our ultimate purposes are one and the 
same. What we propose theoretically Mr. Andrews pro- 
poses to establish scientifically. 

Universology, Alwato and Pantarchial Government— 
a universal government which we have always advo- 
cated—are not yet understood or comprehended by the 
peop'e, True, but that is no reason why Mr. Andrews’ 
claims regarding them should be ignored. All great dis- 


| coveries and inventions, when first made, were treated with 


are the living and damning evidence of all we have sug- | 





indiflerence if not with contempt. Some of the most useful 
things of the present originated in the greatest obscurity 
and struggled a long time for acceptance, but a truth 
or a principle, which all truths are, cannot well be crushed 
to earth so that it does not rise again. 

Probably no person was ever a more devoted student than 
Mr. Andrews has been, and we are certain that none has 


difficulties, many of which would have disheartened any 


Transcending the observational methods of establishing 
theories and philosophies, he went back of all facts and 


common solution. 
But we did not intend to enter upon a review of Mr. An- 


_drews’ researches. We say this much to invite the attention 
| of those who do not understand him and those who think 


‘ 


him “‘ a very dangerous person ’’ to what he will, from time 
to time, present in the *‘ Bulletin of the Pantarchy,’’ always 


to be found upon the tenth and eleventh pages of this jour- 


| nal, about principles, which we consider the central point 


| upon which all reform hinges. We are not aware that any 
in soul or body, but that marital right and compelled ma- | 


scientific fact ever injured humanity; hence we can assure 
everybody that they may study Mr. Andrews carefully with- 


| scientific—free from all mere theory and pretense. The stern 


coldness of his usual method is, however, modified in him 
by a great humanitarian love. 

Upon the opposite side of the question there are others who 
are equally apprehensive for Mr. Andrews, on account of his 
connection with us. Whatever the danger to him may be, 
we are quite confident of his ability to comprehend it and 
against it to guard himself—all of which he, no doubt, fully 


_considered before entering with us upon a common course 





of reform. 

Really, however, we earnestly hope that such ignorance 
and foolishness will rapidly disappear before the spread of 
intelligence and wisdom, and the time come when everything 
from everybody will be analyzed and made use of for all it is 
worth. And we believe with Mr. Andrews that there is not 
now, nor ever was, anything in the world but what in its 
time had its use, the only difficulty being that it was not un- 
ders' ood. 

Finally, we trust our common efforts may be instrumental 
in inaugurating the practice of the radical investigation of 
things for the sake of the truth they may contain, perfectly 
regardless of the source from which they may come. This 
habit is the only one of which it can be said: by it an en- 
lightened humanity rightly and consistently seeks truth. 
Whatever is obtained by any other method is not truth to the 
recipient ; it is only authority, of which humanity is now sur- 
teited. 

We want more intellectual comprehension, and less blind 
acceptance; more common sense, and less bigotry and 
prejudice; more reason, and less blind faith; more sympathy, 
and less intolerance and personal assumption of infallibility; 
and more genuine Christian love. 

In conclusion, we wish to say more and stronger than we 
have said: That both friends and enemies will save them- 
selves useless labor if they cease to endeavor to disturb the 
cordial co-efficiency of STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS and 
WoopnuLL & CLAFLIN, cither in the conduct of this paper 
or in those broader political and universal movements in 
which they are now and expect to be engaged. Drawn to- 
gether by a sufficient identity of purposes and convictions; 
having tested their capacity for mutual help through a suf- 
ficient period of time, with a constantly increasing mutual 
acceptance and regard; and seeking to effect, as a method, 
the close corporate organization of the leaders of thought 
still farther out, or more numcrously, in order that they shall 
rise to their true position of influence in the world, they 
prize too highly what they have already effected in this alli- 
ance to disrupt or disturb it at the suggestion of cither 
friends or foes. 

We invite, rather, the allegiance of the leaders of all the 


different branches of reform to the abstract authority of 
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universal truths, and to the most efficient co-operation with 
the centre which is growing to be established. The many- 
headed monster of reform, as it is fearfully regarded by the 


conservatives! is to-day the most powerful party in the’ 


world, if it can simply attain to the one practical end of 
rightly organizing itself for action. Universology we regard 
as pre-eminently the science of organization, and that which 
every reformer should at once seek to comprehend. The 
Pantarchy is simply the practical organization itself, directed 


they have been to the country in a general sense. Govern- 
ment, foreseeing their necessity, and being pressed forward 
by the great results of the initial roads, thougnt only of 
granting all the powers and aid required to build and put 


|them in operation, never stopping to think that the time 


by the science, in aid of the Cosmopolitical Party, and of | 


every other rightly reformatory movement; and all these 
movements owe to it, in turn, an allegiance proportioned to 
the scientific exactness of its principles, and to the wisdom 
of its practical administration. 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
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NO. IV. 


But what use is government making of the public domain. 


might come when they would oppress the people. 

That time has, however, come, and one of the great ques- 
tions of the immediate future will be how to curb and con- 
trol the rapaciousness of these obese corporations. Few 
people realize the enormity of the frauds practiced by them. 
They know that the roads are kept in operation and that 
they are obliged to pay such and such prices to make use of 
their accommodations. Here their knowledge ceases. They 
look upon the immense array of figures put forth from time 
to time, pretending to be statements for information, but 
which are, in most cases, statements for deception. None 
but experts can ever arrive at their real significance. They 


| perhaps inform us that the directory have been able to pay a 


Hon. George W. Julian, in a speech made in the last session | 


of the 41st Congress, enumerated twenty-three bills that 
passed the Senate granting seventy-five million six thousand 


three hundred and twenty acres. Beside them there were | 
then pending in the Senate bills granting one hundred and | 


fifteen million, two hundred and eighteen thousand, five 


already made to the various Pacific roads, the enormous 


ten per cent. dividend. But they do not inform us what the 
basis of that per cent. is. They do not tell us that their 
stocks are worth 50,75, 100 or 125 per cent. of their par 
value, because they are able to pay two, four, six, eight or 
ten dividends upon such value. They do not inform us that 
the par value of all their stocks is a hundred million dollars, 
While the real value of what it represents is perhaps no more 
than ten millions. Ob no; this is information which they 


wish concealed within the gorgeous parlors of the directory. 
hundred acres. Adding these proposed donations to those | 


aggregate of more than four hundred million of acres is) 


found to have been diverted from public to private use, 
areca exceeding in extent that of any ten of the presevt 
number of States. 


The enormity of thus defrauding the people of the public | 


‘domain is beyond comprehension, and can only be appre- 


ciated when we are reminded that many of those who have 
thus betrayed the public interest are now reputed to be pos- 
sessed of vast wealth. We do not pretend to charge that 
these gentlemen obtained nersonal benefit from their action 
upon these various bills. Not by any means. We only 
desire that the people should know how easy it is for their 
public servants to acquire riches while in their service, and 
‘to the contemporaneous fact that the proportionate increase 
‘of their wealth coincides very remarkably with the size of 
the successful Land-Grabbing schemes. 

If Land-Grabbing continue at the rate it has the past few 
wears, how long will the people have any public domain? 
That already voted away would have given two million 
five hundred thousand families 160 acres each. 

llave the people any conception of the magnitude of these 
plundering operations, and will they endure them patiently ? 
Two million five hundred thousand families might have 
been provided with homes and farms and removed from 


indigence and poverty by allowing them the use of these | 
lands. They would have tilled and made them productive; | 


where they will now be idle until the occupation of con- 
tiguous lands shall increase the market value to seven, ten 
and even fifteen dollars per acre, which these same families 
will be obliged to pay for them. 

It it were simply a scheme to develop that vast territory 
lying west of the States, so that it should prove a source of 
revenue to government and thus indirectly to the public, 
why did not the government build these roads and retain 
possession of them ‘or the people, instead of building them 
with the people’s money and property and then giving 
them to private individuals? 

Hundreds of millions of dollars—enov gh to pay the whole 
national debt—have been swallowed up and forever lost to 
the people by the manner in which these railroads have been 
subsidized and built. The development theory has set men 
wild; with them anything is justifiable which will build a 
railroad into or through unoccupied territory. It is quite 
time that the people should set about devising means to 
stop this wholesale system of plundering, and we seriously 
mistake if in the next Presidential election the voices of the 
people do not speak in thunder tones their disapproval of 
these practices. 

Space does not permit us to dwell longer upon this part of 
the subject. But we advise every one to obtain and care- 
fully read the speech of Mr. Julian, to which we refer. It is 
also proper to mgntion tbat Mr. Julian is one of those who 
retired from Congressional duty on the 4th of March pos- 
sessed of as little worldly goods as when he entered upon 
his public career—a fact which speaks more for his honor 


and integrity than can any words of ours. 


Corporate monopolies are the legitimate offspring of landed 
monopolies, and though perhaps not so immediately alarm- 
ing in their audacity or mendacity, are nevertheless a con- 
stant leech upon all the producing interests of the country. 
Though in nearly every instance these are theoretically based 
in some supposed benefit to flow to the public, their practice 
is universally beyond their legitimate functions, and conse- 
quently detrimental. No government has any legitimate 


right to grant specia! privileges to any man, or any set of 


men, by which they may be enabled to acquire a superiority 
over other men, or by which they may come into position to 
compel others to pay exorbitant charges for the use they 
may desire to make of such privileges. 

Special grants of, and protection to, corporate powers are 
only permissible upon the supposition that the people will 
be benefited by them. Take, for instance, our great system 








In our next number we shall point out how the producing 
interest of the country are swindled out of their hard-earned 
wares by these patents upon their industry, by giving some 
Cases In point, 
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THE COSMOPOLITICAL CLUB. 


When my sister Victoria and myself moved nearly a year 


ago into the residence we now occupy in Thirty-eighth 
street, it was announced pretty extensively to the public, 
through our friends the reporters, that our object was to 
form a club for ladies and gentlemen on a scale of magni- 
ficence somewhat beyond that of any of the gentlemen’s 
clubs in London and New York, and with purposes pro- 
portionally more elevated. A net-work of domestic hin- 
drances then enveloped us, however, of which the public, 
despite all cur efforts to prevent it, have since become in a 
measure aware, and which were such as to render our design 
for the time impossible of execution. The design has not, 
however, been abandoned. On the contrary, the scale upon 
Which we now intend to execute the project has greatiy en- 
larged in its dimensions and cleared in its outline. In addi- 
tion to the social and commercial features of the enterprise, 
the rapid growth of the Cosmopolitical Party and of the 
Pantarchy, both requiring headquarters, and the affiliation 


of the labor reformers, spiritualists and all other branches of 


the army of progress, as sketched by Mr. Andrews in his 
leader in this week’s issue of our paper, demand that we 
should inaugurate a club-house as the head centre rendezvous 
of the whole movement ona scale of grandeur commensurate 
with our objects. And to Jet the readers ef our newspaper 
and the public at large a litthe more into the secret, I will 
tell you confidentially that since Mr. Andrews is chief of 
the Pantarchy, and Victoria is chief of the Cosmopolitical 
Party, I have taken it into my head to be chief of some- 
thing, and so I -shall take it on my hands to carry out this 
special enterprise. I may perhaps want the help of my 
friend the Commodore, Rothschild, or whoever else 
has a few hundred thousands to spare, but I can’t consent 
to touch a dollar on any terms that would trammel me in 
the least in my operations. I just want the privilege of 
showing what my own genius can design and realize. I] 
will have a grand city home, such as the world has 
not scen, where men and women cof letters and genius, 
great artists and the like, and especially the great leaders o! 
reform of all sorts, shall be as much at home as myself, and 
shall form the nucleus of a social circle which shall be filled 
in from every rank in life, according to merit. Not mere 
wealth, fashion and frivolity, but goodness will be the ticket 
of entrance to our circle; not aimless enjoyment, but all. 
sided improvement and definite accomplishment in bettering 
the world we live in, conducted in the midst of social attrac- 
tions and rational happiness, will be our programme. The 
germ of this club has already spontaneously sprung up at 
our house in Thirty-cighth street, where men and women of 
the most diverse stations in life meet on a common footing 
of intellectual or spiritual equality, or at least of mutual ac- 
ceptance, the only magnet being the charm of sociability in 
an atmosphere of freedom, 
too straitened. 


But our premises are becoming 
What I contemplate is to obtain the lease 
of one of the large hotels and make it the headquarters of 
the new ** Republican Court,” the focus and centre of the 
intellect, science, taste, religion, fashion and representative 
excellence, in all spheres, of thiscountry, and to some extent 
of the world, as the nucleus of the higher and better style ot 
the society of the future. 

TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 
June 26th, 1871. 
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THE London Athemeum, having found that the grand col- 
lection of the Louvre is at Brest for safety, coolly suggests 
that the loan of these priceless treasures of art should be 
asked for exhibiton in the London Art Museum, They 


of railroads. Everybody knows of what immense benefit! would be so much better taken care of in London. 





THe saddest commentary we remember to have read upon 
the condition of men is given in the 7ridune of the 21st ult 
under .the head of *‘ For Business Women.” The many 
evidences of the brutality men are capable of, which this 
article contains—and which, we regret to know, are true— 
are very suggestive as to what should be the remedy. 
Women of mature age may do what young women of 
eiguteen and twenty cannot attempt without danger to them- 
selves, from men; that.is to say, because men are beastly, 
young women must decline to follow those callings which 
lead them into their presence. 

But, does not the Tribune ignore the fact that these same 
men are welcome guests in the home circle, and often obtain 
the exclusive companionship of the young women of 
eighteen and twenty? If women are to be debarred from 
going to the business places of men because it is not safe, 
why should not these men be debarred admission at the 
homes of the women? Would the 7tune bh I 


ferred that men frown upon all attempts of women to 
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become self-supporting, and repay their effort in that direc- 
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them their gallant (”) protection when they remain me: kly 
willing to become their slaves if they will but elect to pur 
chase them, and acquiescent thereafter ? 


tion by brutal and insulting proposals, only extending to 


To cure these ills women must be educated from girl 
hood to be independent of*men, and learn that nothing a 
brute, in the shape of a man, may propose should be 
considered an insult; nor should she conclude because 
there are such ‘things’ in society as the 7ribune refers to, 
that she should retire to the privacy which it suggests as the 
alternative, and thus leave the more lucrative industries of 
society entirely to men. 

piseetiananinensintis lbvnivenesineinveniah 

THE FOLLOWING passage in Victoria C. Woodhull’s letter 
to the New York 7Zimes and World was so carefully and 
plainly worded that we thought there could be no mistake 
about its import : 

‘* | advocate free-love in the highest, purest sense as the 
only cure for the immorality, the deep damnation by which 
men corrupt and disfigure God's most holy institution of 
sexual relations.” 

The Anglo-American, an English paper commenting on it, 
finds it so unanswerable that before it can find basis for an 
argument it has to change one of the terms thus 

‘* Itis not marriage, but secual intercourse, then, that is 
God’s most holy institution !” 

Such disengenuousness strengthens our case. If a moral 
position can only be turned by false statement and wilful 
perversion, the victory is won. 

SEIT WEISEL Pace 

Don Piartr does not seem to like Ben. Butler, if we may 
judge from the following : 

‘* We hold Mr. Butler to be the wickedest dcmagogue let 
loose upon this country since its independence. His instincts 
are treacherous, revolutionary, merciless and = avaricious. 
That he is able to lead any number of Congressmen, is proof 
satisfactory that Republican politics is in a great measure de- 
bauched, That he influences President Grant, is not only a 
national but a human calamity. With the final downfall of 
free government, such causes as bis character must be con 
spicuous. Rapacity is his one trait, an Asiatic quality never 
before entirely on this hemisphere.” 

For all that Butler will live down Don Piatt’s hostility 
If propitiation will pay, Butler will Know how to neutralize 
such acid. 
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Tue Svn thus remarks on the great German Song Fvsti- 
val: ‘‘Spontini said that the Germans in his time made 
music an affair of state. With us in America they make it 
an affair of brotherhood and of art. Then as now, how- 
ever, they gave themselves for the time being wholly up to 
its influ: nce, and let business and all other matters stand in 
waiting.”” The concluding sentence neatly puts a fact that 
carries a wide-reaching inference. How wholesome it would 
be if, asa community, we devoted ourselves a litile less to 
business, taken in its mere ways and means aspect—not the 
noble business of noble minds, whose pleasure is to do good, 
but the money-making daily—calls business. Jn modern life 
men pass all their prime in heaping up wealth, and, when 
gained, they don’t know how to spend it. Let's live by the 
way. 

Tue Tribune takes the Boston Sunday Mercury to task for 
denouncing the clergy for their senseless Opposition to the 
public worship of Fisk’s isegiment on the Common, and 
quotes from the Mercury several crim. con, advertisements to 
show the character of the paper and its patrons. But, unfor- 
tunately for the 7ribune’s sagacity, it fails to tell its readers 
that the clergy have had charge of souls and public morality 
for 2,000 years—and that Boston, par excellence, is the Hub 
of the moral universe; and the Vercury and its patrons live 
and flourish in Boston, under the influence of the clergy. 
Pray, will the 7ri/vne tell us why this state of things exists, 
with all this clerical influence to the contrary ’ 

—_—— © --- : - 

Tue Denver News is exceedingly anxious to have Mrs. 
Fair hung, as a warning to all women who shoot down their 
seducers. We presume the editor has a painful remem. 
brance of Mrs. Cody and a certain rawhide in her hands, 
and has also a wholesome fear that some strong-minded 
woman will cowhide or shoot him for his slanders and _in- 


sults, and so would be rid of all courageous women. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GOLDEN AGE AND ITS EDITOR. 


Eprtors WoopnuLL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

Ladies : Mr. Tilton has gained a position in the ranks of 
reformatory journalism second to none in the world, and in 
the estimation of the general people few persons stand bet- 
ter. He has the reputation of thorough honesty, deep con- 
victions, broad generalizations and the courage to maintain 
them at all proper times and in all proper places. Ceonstitu- 
tionally of a peculiarly poetic and artistic nature, this has 
been moulded into symmetric beauty of organization and 
utilization until he can command all the power of which he 
is susceptible. 

These peculiarities of character and culture are strikingly 
exemplified in all his writings, which are remarkable for 
purity of thought, beauty of expression and depth of philo- 
sophie comprehension. There is, however, in his treatment 
of some subjects a certain lack of exactitude or determinal 
analysis of legitimate sequence, which marks nearly all 
poetic natures as distinguished from the strictly analytic. 
Most people who are possessed of the former to the degree 
that Mr. Tilton is, utterly fail in endeavoring to connect 
cause and effect ; but this quite natural condition he has to a 
great extent reduced to the control of observation. Hence 
his theories, while certain to contain all there is of beauty to 
be obtained, are generally models of definite arrangement. 
They only fail to reach the entire distance from fundamental 
propositions and principles to ultimate effects by the non- 
acceptance of that which must necessarily lie at the founda- 
tion of all life, and by the disbelief that life, while one and 
the same from that point to perfection, is double-faced, hav- 
ing one side of genial warmth appealing to the affections and 
sentiments, and always easily forgiving and indifferent to 
contingencies and results ; while the other, if entirely cut off 
from the influence of the first, is cold, cynical and exacting, 
and strictly methodical and mathematical, never moving 
until it is known just when and how the movement will 
end. 

These are the male and female sides of life, and where there 
are men with the general male characteristics modified by a 
large possession of female elements, we have the persons 
who, more than any others, possess the confidence of the 
people and the capacity to move them. But to a still greater 
degree do women possess that capacity and attain to that 
confidence, when to a high development of female attributes 
there is added the most potent part of manly elements. 
Such are the men and women who move the world, though 
others perhaps may furnish the lever. 

As editor of the Independent, Mr. Tilton has been long 
known as a prominent revolutionist. Early an advocate of 
the abolition of negro slavery, he contended earnestly 
and consistently until it was accomplished. With the 
destruction of negro slavery, however, his revolutionary 
instincts did not die out. Inaction for him was not rest. 
It was no satisfaction for him to deal with commonplace 
matters. It is his peculiar charm to be aggressive ; to keep 
one step beyond and in the lead of an expanding freedom. 
In permitting the expression of this unconquerable desire 
and moving impulse of his soul, he grew beyond the limita- 
tion by which the Jndependent was hedged about, and sud- 
denly found it necessary to seek more expansive fields of 
operation. Mr. Bowen and Mr. Tilton parted withthe ex- 
ternal appearance of sublimest confidence and respect for 
each other ; but, at heart, it is well understood, with internal 
sentiments of bitterness upon the part of one, and upon 
that of the other of utter contempt. Inthe role of mutual 
admiration, Mr. Tilton undoubtedly lost caste in the hearts 
of the people, who, whatever their general practices may 
be, have the highest admiration for outspoken honesty and 
candid avowal, and will even respect silence, but deception 
never, 

This is a lesson which, perhaps, more than any other, Mr. 
Tilton has yet to learn in the conduct of the Golden Age. 
There is a spirit of perception in the souls of nearly all 
people—certainly in the souls of all who read the (olden 
Age—which instinctively detects if the writer withholds the 
full force of his convictions, daring only to intrust his read- 
ers with but a part of their application! People grow to 
despise a professed teacher who only caters to their present 
mental appetites, and always to admire such as continually 
lead them into new fields of thought, even if it be sometimes 
nearly shocking to their educated (°?) conceptions and present 
conditions. Thad earnestly watched the Golden Age. At 
first, I must confess, I was disappointed. It was entirely 
negative. It had no convictions ; scarcely any opinions. 
But having felt the public pulse in this manner, and, as we 
presume, finding it did not respond, it has gradually become 
erected into an independent, outspoken diffuser of the 
coming civilization, in which it will, no doubt, play a very 
conspicuous part. 

In point of typographical finish, artistic construction and 
execution, the Golden Age stands as a perfect model at the 
head of American journals, and is only excelled, if ex- 
celled at all, by the English Graphic. In the estimation of 
Mr. Tilton it is fully as important to be perfect in this regard 
as it is to have the right sort of matter, and that the right 
sort of matter inartistically presented loses the very best part 
of its legitimate effect. 

The Golden Age will, undoubtedly, be a bold and earnest 
advocate of the principle of freedom in its entire applica- 
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lion to social reconstruction, and as such it is worthy of the 
utmost commendation, and is specially adapted to that part 
of the general public who, baving become conscious of the 
principle of freedom, desire to administer to its growth in 
their souls. ALPHA, 


New York, June 25, 1871. 
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WOMEN 
THE CONSTITUTION AND AFFIRMED IN 1792. 

In order to put to rest all doubts as to whether women, 
under the Constitution of the United States, previous to the 
recent amendments, were meant to be included under the 
term citizens, permit me to quote from the following act of 
Congress: 

[Act of December 31, 1792—1 Story’s Laws, 262. ] 
An AcT concerning the registering and recording of ships 
or vessels. 

SECTION 1 provides that ships or vessels which shall have 
been registered by virtue of the act entitled ‘‘An Act for 
registering and clearing vessels, regulating the coasting trade 
and for other purposes,”’ and those which, after the last day 
of March next, shall be registered pursuant to this act, and 
no other (except such as shall be duly qualified according to 
law for carrying on the coasting trade and fisheries, or one 
of them), shall be denominated and deemed ships or vessels 
of the United States, entitled to the benefits and privileges 
appertaining to such ships or vessels; Provided, That they 
shall not continue to enjoy the same longer than they shall 
continue to be wholly owned and to be commanded by a cit- 
izen or citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That ships or vessels built within the United 
States, whether before or after the fourth of July, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-six, and belonging wholly to 
a citizen or citizens thereof, or not built within the said States, 
but on the sixteenth day of May, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine, belonging, and thenceforth 
continuing to belong to a citizen or citizens thereof, and 
ships or vessels which may hereafter be captured in war by 
such citizen or citizens, and lawfully condemned as prizes, 
or which have been or may be adjudged to be forfeited for a 
breach of the laws of the United States, being wholly owned 
by a citizen or citizens thereof, and no other, may be regis- 
tered as hereinafter directed ; Prorided, &c. 

Sec. 4. That in order to the registry of any ship or vessel 
an oath or affirmation shall be taken and subscribed by the 
owner or one of the owners thereof, before the officer author- 
ized to make such registry, who is hereby empowered to ad- 
minister the same, according to the best of the knowledge 
and belief of the person so swearing or affirming, the name 
of such ship or vessel, her burthen, the place where she was 
built, if built within the United States, and the year in which 
she was built; and if built within the United States before 
the said sixteenth day of May, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-nine, that she was then owned wholly or in part 
by a citizen or citizens cf the United States; and, if not built 
within the said States, that she was, on the said sixteenth 
day of May, and ever since hath continued to be, the entire 
property of a citizen or citizens of the United States, or that 
she was, at some time posterior to the time when this act 
shall take effect (specifying the said time), captured in war 
by a citizen or citizens of the said States, and lawfully con- 
demned as prize (producing a copy of the sentence of con- 
demnation, authenticated in the usual forms), or that she has 
been adjudged to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the 
United States (producing a like copy of the sentence where- 
by she shall have been so adjudged), and declaring [now 
mark the language] his or her name, and place of abode, 
and, if he or sie be the sole owner of the said ship or vessel, 
that such is the case; or, if there be another owner or other 
owners, that there is or are such other owner or owners, 
specifying his, Aer or their name or names, and place or 
piaces of abode, and that he, she or they, as the case may be, 
so swearing or aftirming, is or are citizens of the United 
States, &c. 

There seems to be some confusion or doubt in the minds 
of many as to the right of women to vote under the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, as the claim is generally 
stated. 

I do not understand that either or both of these constitu- 
tional amendments conferred any rights. The Fourteenth 
Amendment did define who were citizens of the United 
States, and it did further secure the rights of such citizens 
within the respective States, as against all State Constitutions 
and laws which denied or abridged the rights of citizens of 
the United States. ° 

The Fifteenth Amendment did recognize the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote. It didn’t confer it, 
for it was theirs by the adjudication of the courts long before 
the amendment had an existence; nor yet did the courts 
give or create the right; they again simply announced the 
right to vote as a fundamental right of citizens of the United 
States. This announcement was perfectly consistent and in 
harmony with the often-declared principles of our form of 
government. 

Without the Fourteenth Amendment, notwithstanding the 
right of the female citizens to vote, the exercise of that 
right might have remained for along time a question of 
mere State policy, controlled by State constitutions or legis- 
lative enactments, denying or abridging the rights of citizens 
of the United States. The Fourteenth Amendment, then, 
removed that disabling power of the _ States. 
The Fifteenth Amendment simply affirmed that a funda- 





mental right of citizenship (the right to vote) should not be 
denied to a class who had been declared by the case of Scott 
versus Sanford not 
the rights of citizens. 

It did affirm that the doctrine, long before held by the 
courts, was correct, and thus established beyond controversy 
that the right to vote was the right of a citizen of the United 
States. 

The question as to whether women had ever been contem- 
plated as citizens, in the eye of the law and under the Con- 
stitution, is definitely settled by the fourth section of the Act 
of 1792, and that Act has remained, unchanged, the law of 
the land down to the present moment. 
vided for as such citizen, in terms. 

Her status as a citizen, in law, was considered and settled 
in the earliest days of the Republic by such statesmen as 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and Pinckney. 
of lesser note presume to question it ? 

The Act of 1792 was drawn by or under the personal in- 
spection of Hamilton, who was at the time Secretary of the 
Treasury. Jetlerson, Madison and Pinckney were members 
of Congress at the time of its passage. 


citizens—persons not entitled to any of 


She is therein pro- 


Should men 


The right of women, as citizens, to vote is placed beyond 
doubt. ; J. F. 
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ONE OF THE CAUSES OF THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


S¥YRNES. 


The education of imagination, though not set down as one 
of the methods of instruction, is a result of civilization and 
a powerful element in society. That which is now in pro- 
cess In our country is deteriorating, tends to lust and h- 
cense as a necessary sequence of the standard of sentiment 
prevailing in literature and social life. The intoxicating in- 
fluence of a large proportion of the literature flooding our 
country in weekly issues of the press—periodicals and yel- 
low-covered trash, aud which trespasses on the domain of 
the select reading matter, even of Sunday school libraries— 
is as thoroughly destructive to the healthy tone of mind and 
an appetite for instructive reading, as are alcohol and other 
stimulants to the stomach and its normal functions. Dis- 
eased imagination ensues—this sickly action of mind dis- 
turbs the functions of the body and stimulates diseased ac- 
tion physically. A literature which excites the emotions 
and calls forth the sentiments which even a high ideal of 
conjugal love would elicit, should be but sparingly dealt to 
the imagination of youth, as the effect must be to hasten the 
maturing process of the system, and often prematurely. But 
the riotous activity of sensations produced by such over- 
wrought and falsified representations of the values of life, as 
a large proportion of story literature induees, is pregnant of 
the most debasing influences. Jesus said, ““ Whoso looketh 
upon a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery in 
his heart already.’ Here is distinctly stated the truth, that 
impurity, the sin of license, has its origin in the mind or 
imagination. All literature which presents to the imagina- 
tion the problems of conjugal aptitude and highly wrought 
pictures of the bliss of wedded relations should he withheld 
till sufficient experience and power of reflection shall enable 
the reader to form some estimate of character. Childhood 
has nothing of the kind to deal with, and it should be care- 
fully kept out of its way. Youth should be wisely taught 
from other sources than fiction. The knowledge which is 
necessary to wise guidance is withheld, and the witching 
mysteriousness, the half concealments, half disclosures of 
conversation and literature quicken fancies which are un- 
natural and distorted; imayination is fed from this un- 
healthy element, and the result is disease of mind and body. 
Mystery is almost invariably a powerful stimulant to the cu- 
riosity of childhood as well as maturity, and until parents 
are fitted to convey in a proper manner to their children 
such knowledge as will make them intelligent concerning 
their organisms and the laws which govern them, this igno- 
rance and concealment will work like poison in producing 
diseased imagination and the physical appetites resulting 
therefrom. In the pioneer life of a country, when society is 
largely composed of the element ef toil and physical activity 
necessary to transform the crude conditions of nature into 
homes and means of subsistence, the surplus vitality of even 
youth is forced into the channels of labor, and the forces of 
mind and body are absorbed in such directions as admit of 
little attention to imaginative occupation by reading or oth- 
erwise. But, when competence and’ wealth secure condi- 
tions of ease and luxury, vitality is less drained by the fa- 
tigue of physical labor. The ceaseless activity inherent in 
soul must find a means of expressing itself. The natural 
tendency to seek for happiness gives the first impulse, and 
the education of imagination gives direction to the impulse. 
If that edueation tends to lawlessness of thought, lawless 
conduct is the inevitable outcome. L. B. C, 
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BREATHLESS FLOWERS. 
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I tell you God is good, as well as just, 
And some itew flowers in every heart are sown, 
Their black and crumpled leaves show but as dust, 
Sometimes in the hard soil—sometimes o’ergrown 
With wild, unfriendly weeds they hidden lie 
From the warm sunshine, but they do not die. 


Pressed from a natural quickening by the might 
Of sin, or circumstance, through the evil days, 

They find their way at last into the light, 
Weakly and pale, giving their little praise 

Of modest beauty, and with grace most sweet 

Making the garden of the Lord complete. 
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MY FRIENDS AND L. 
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AFTER THE DANISH OF ERIC B., BY ROVER. 


CHAPTER II. 


It is a necessity with people of feeble imaginations, such 
as the one that for years has tormented me, to have an idol. 
The more “ vealy’’ the individual the greater the necessity. 
The worship of the great unknown does not suffice for our 
youthful fancies. We want a tangible basis, though the 
fabric be entirely our own creation. The destruction of my 
idol with the apple blossom in her hair, sent me back to the 
city, open to the choice of a new manito, andit was not long 


ere my hunger led me to selection. It was at the house of 


an aunt whose husband was a well-to-do tradesman, as the 
English call all retailers, that I found my ideal this time. 
She was a young lady from a lesser city in a neighboring 
State, and the laudations which were showered upon her 
character had some influence upon my opinion. Every one 
spoke in the highest terms of her; while she was out of the 
room for ten minutes, no other topic was even thought of. 
The worthy parson; who boasted of having confirmed her, 
said, that an angel could not exceed her soul in purity. He 
had not so much happiness in the confirmation of all those 
who had passed under his hand as in this one. She was 
absolutely incapable of a wrong thought. My aunt, good 
soul, added her testimony to that of the parson, and none 
but exhausted their stock of lauditory expletives during 
that ten minutes; so that when the subject of the conversa- 
tion returned there was that significant silence which tells 
the incomer what has been the last topic. 

My two strong peculiarities waged a warfare of unusual 
severity that evening. The need of an object of worship 
small enough for my comprehension to Compass was met by 
my fondness for differing trom others (for to that the fond 
ness for disputation sooner or later leads), and my efforts to 
find aught in the young lady’s character upon which an ob- 
jection could be hung were truly honest, earnest and vigor- 
ous. But when an opportunity for the interchange of a few 
words had been improved, and she turned a pair of full 
hazel] eyes, from under heavy, dark eyebrows, upon me with 
areading power, the genius of discussion departed and ] 
capitulated. 

From that moment she was my satisfactory ideal, and re- 
ceived the homage of a soul unchecked in its power by the 
knowledge that woman is sister to man and ruled by similar 
laws. No wonder that women are not anxious to come 
down from that high position to which youthful fancy has 
elevated them and take part in the general affairs of the 
world. It must be agreeable to be looked up to as one be- 
longing to a higher circle, for all men in their youthful days 
so regard women. Some of us do not put off youthful 
thoughts with gathering years. 

My thoughts being then in correspondence with my age, 
even if they be not now, when gray hairs seem to suggest it, 
revolved with such velocity about the lovely image so sud- 
denly set up in my heart that it was made wholly luminous. 
Not a regret remained for the apple blossom set amid the 
charms of the shoemaker’s daughter. Not a lesson was 
thought of, as legitimate product of that, my first icono- 
clasm. The bright halo of perfection surrounded my new 
ideal, and the world was for me bathed in couleur de rose for 
weeks. It was not long after this infusion of purpose that I 
decided upon a pedestrian tour for the benefit of my health. 
Now you need not smile, reader, for it was really necessary 
for my peace of mind, and consequently for my health, that 
my eyes should again drink from those full hazel orbs, not that 
which had intoxicated me at the house of my aunt, but a 
draught of hope to sustain the first. My ideal had returned 
to her home shortly after the night of our meeting, and this 
journey of mine very naturally took direction toward her 
home, 

Fortified with two letters, I started upon my sanative tour. 
One of the letters was to the father from an old friend of his. 
and gave such proof of my position in society, either stated 
within or implied, as would secure for me a kindly re- 
ception from the person of second importance in the 
affair. The other letter was from myself to the object of my 
adoration, for I could not trust my courage to tell her, under 
the tull power of those deep hazel eyes, all my heart felt: 
yet they, in absence, were the inspiration of the missive. 

My good friends honestly supposed that I was to seek a 
salutary condition through the penance of pedestrianism: 
and it was my resolve when the adieus were said to strol] 
across the country at my leisure, for I had striven hard to 
make myself believe that the visitto Trenton was a second- 
ary affair. As soon as I felt myself alone and fairly on my 
way, the secondary object became primary, and ere I arri ved 
at the ticket-office not only was it primary, but there was no 
secondary. My sole thought was to see my ideal. There is 
a slight remembrance of a resolve to make my walking tour 
after my visit to Trenton, but it kept my thoughts but for a 
moment, Shame prevented my taking a ticket direct to the 
point desired; so I learned the station nearest and pleased 
my fearful self with the explanation that my arrival would 
be too early to call, and that the short walk would let me 
put in shape my thoughts; for it was impossible to divest my 
mind of the idea that both the young lady and her father 
would feel the full force of the momentous occasion none 
less than myself. It is a question how much good that delu- 
sion does in this world. It is the cause of those develop. 








ments which we class under the old saying, “ Murder will 
out.”’ It enables our detectives to pounce upon their right man 
frequently. This supposition that everybody knows what is 
on onr minds may be but a forerunner of the reality which 
the spiritualists say we are developing to. It is common that 
great strides of progress send their shadowings before. 

But I sent no warning before me to the house of the ex- 
coal speculator, the father of her who held me in thrall; 
but presented myself at an appropriate hour with the right 
letter in hand, for I had taken the precaution to put mine 
away in my deepest pocket that all hopes might not be 
blighted by one slight mistake. My reception was more 
than a welcome, and 1 must make his house my home while 
in the city ; was delighted to be honored by my visit—and 
how were all of his old friends? So much warmth only con- 
fused me the more, for it testified to the positive knowledge of 
my purpose. My arrival was somewhat inopportune, for I 
would find it but dull there for the evening, as his daughter 
anda cousin had gone to another town to a ball—would 
probably return some time between evening and morning. 

I wonder if it was a feeling of jealousy for some un- 
known that came over me at this bit of simple information. 
At any rate it was a sinking of the heart, a momentary 
check of that hopefulness which had almost crystallized 
under the cordial reception which the good man seemed so 
happy in extending to me. I caught at the possibility of the 
two young ladies being accompanied by but one gallant, 
and that an admirer of the cousin. This was but a feeble 
palliative; for how could any one with the least claim to 
sanity prefer another to my idol? The idea of her equal 
never entered my head. 

But if one have not patience, there is no other resort 
in such cases but to put on its semblance ; so I talked and 
made the good ex-coal speculator talk until it was the hour 
for retiring, when he himself lighted me to a sweet little 
chamber. Before bidding me good-night, he charged me not 
to mistake the door, for that other room by the side belonged 
to the young ladies. 

That was a famous night; my ideal danced and I dreamed, 
but neither slept. It must bave been well toward morning 
that | heard a whispering upon the stairs, which grew to 
loud talking by the time the two fair ones had shut the door 
of their room. The half-asleep girl who had let them in 
forgot to tel] them that some one was in the adjoining room. 
The partition was only cloth, with paper up on either side, 
and offering but slight obstruction to sound. 

The young ladies had no sooner laid themselves for sleep 
than began such a conversation as reminded me of those I 
had heard between young men. 

It is very certain that neither the one of whom the parson 
said she was incapable of an evil thought, nor the cousin, 
repeated their prayers that night, for not a word escaped 
me. I thought to cough or to hit my elbow against the 
paper wall, or make some sign of my presence, but curiosity 
is not a quality of sex; so, with but slight effort, the guilt of 
of an eavesdropper was condoned, and I listened to such a 
conversation as my youthful simplicity had supposed impos- 
sible to emanate from two young girl, one of which had for 
weeks been my ideal. 

I cannot think that it would be any satisfaction to have 
the worthy pastor who held such exalted opinion of the 
purity of the young lady near the closet gushings of his 
‘‘angelic soul;” for it is a pity to destroy the simple enjoy- 
ments of any one. Still, I could but think of the con- 
sternation which would follow a repetition of this conversa- 
tion in the drawing-room of my aunt. 

Let me advise all who may be placed in a similar situation 
not to be led from the path of right by that syren, Curiosity; 
bruise your head against the post, strike your elbow upon 
the corner of your lamp-stand, or demolish that useful arti- 
cle by overturning it upon the floor, no matter if it spoil the 
carpet: do something, anything, to let your neighbors know 
that a listener is about. Then you will not be under the 
necessity of hearing the private chat of two ball-room 
belles, after a whole night’s flirtation. At an earlier age than 
I rejoice in at this present writing, it would have been difti- 
cult for me to have made this revelation of the secret work- 
ings of the soul of a young girl whose purity rivals that of 
angels, in the estimation of a very worthy reverend gentle- 
man. But reasons which the reader will understand, if we 
continue long in this intercourse, have blunted somewhat 
my sensibilities, and taught me to look upon the human 
family as we look at the grains of sand—no two alike, yet 
the mass so similar that only the microscope will show their 
differences ; therefore, that omniverous Medusa, the public, 
shall now have the conversation as it came to me through 
the paper wall, with no great emendations, and certainly no 
additions. 

It has never been my lot to hear a dialogue between two 
ball-room belles, except this, so I cannot say that it is a 
fairsample of their talk. Should any poor bachelor, better 
off than myself, have an acquaintance of the fair sex whom 
he dares to ask the question, he will most likely get an— 
unsatisfactory answer. 

The cousin began with, “ How could you flirt so with 
that divinity student ? you made the young lieutenant per- 
fectly wild ; he will challenge the student.”’ 

‘‘Humph! what do I care for either,” responded my 
ideal. 

‘Oh! but how would you feel ifthe officer should get a 
ball ?” 

“Oh! la! There is no danger of that; he is bullet-proof, 
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the poor ass; he has twenty pounds of cotton in his breast 


and ten pounds on each hind leg,and his insteps and 
shoulders are stuffed; no danger of him; besides, what can 
one do with the pay of a lieutenant !”’ 

‘* Well, then, what do you think of the divinity student 
asked the cousin. 

‘“Ah! he has accepted a call up in M ,and a salary of 
$600; what can one do with $6002 By the way, do you 
know he was making up to me all the evening. You should 
have heard his stories of his visiting the sick and the poor. 
He got hold of me onetime and bored me half to death with 
a long story of awidow and a large family ; he talked so 
slow that I lost one of the prettiest polkas. And oh, dear! 
wasn’t I glad to get away from him. Why, on $600a year 
will have to go to his uncle every Saturday night. No, 1 
don’t think to throw myself away on that drawling fellow.” 

‘ Well, then, what do you say to the merchant, Ferguson” 
asked the cousin. 

“Ferguson ! Ah! he is b tter, but he grins so. Do you 
know what makes him grin continually? It is from such 
long use biting pack-thread and smiling at the same time, 

‘* But how is it with you, cousin’ You were pretty well 
waited upon by Norris; I thought you were more than inter 
ested, you looked so kindly at him. They say he is rich, or 
rather his father, the Governor as he calls him. What do 
say to him?” asked my ideal; 

‘*Heisawful dull. Why, he said the same thing to me four 
times during one quadrille; but still I suppose one could 
manage him easy: if he is rich he would doto think of. I 
wouldn't have him without he is sure of a hundred thousand. 
I don’t know, it is hard to choose, all the good fellows are 
poor, and all the rich ones are fools. There was not much 
of a show in the ball-room to-night.”’ 

‘ No,”’ responded my ideal, ‘‘ they were a poor set, noth 
ing to what I had in the city when I was there. I had a 
whole menagerie. Let me see: there was that lony lawyer 
Farran for my giraffe, and the humpbacked doctor for my 
camel, and that long-legged fellow Thorp, he was a book- 
keeper, and always reminded me of a kangaroo—no one 
could help thinking of that animal when he danced; then 
there was Gordon, he was my bear, and the likeness was 
striking, he was a great grizzly fellow, and he growled like 
an Englishman. I believe he did come from London, for 
he used to talk of the clubs and about ‘Ide Park. He was 
bearish, in fact. And then there was that little snipe Isaiah 
Sleeper, he was terribly sweet upon me, and so was his 
aunt ; him I had for my baboon, and a good one he made, 
too.” 

Is it strange that I did not care to hear more’ My name 
is Isaiah Sleeper! 

The next morning to breakfast my ideal that was came 
down smiling as sweetly as ever, and her hazel eyes were as 
deep, but in their profundity I could not see that which I 
had worshiped for weeks 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
nen Serr ro 


SPANISH LOVE SONG, 


** Oh, lady, my lady, now pity my pain! 
A year and a day I have sued thee in vain ; 
Thine eyes let me hope and thy lips make me fear, 
But if life or if death be my part, I am here. 


‘* My crest bears thy colors, thy love fills my heart, 
From thy dear, pictured image with life shall I part, 
And Spain’s fairest daughters in vain on me smile; 
Thy beauty possesses and blinds me the whiie. 


‘*Men say that in battle my lance is the surest, 
Men say of all knights my name ia the purest 
My name and my fame I have cast at thy feet, 
Make me thine or I die, lady sweet—lady sweet. 


‘* For my life shall not waste in this passionate pain, 
My soul were well lost if thy love 1 could gain ; 
Be mine, or this river, 80 swift and so free, 
Shall bear my dead body adown to the sea,”’ 


‘* trne heart and tender, thy love I have known, 
Like death to my heart was the pride I have shown: 
I thought of my duty, I thought of my lord, 
1 prayed that to peace I were once more restored 


‘* The saints never heard me, for day after day 
I loved thee the more, and I love as I pray, 
If one heaven I lose yet another I win, 

That angels might covet and pardon my sin. 


‘* Not blind to the danger, nor deaf to the shame, 
Yet thine be the glory and mine be the blame 
Oh, have me and hold me! I hide in thy heart, 
And if thou dost leave me, with life, too, | part.” 

* * * + ~ + 
A steed in the court and a step in the hall, 
One blow and two corpses—a prayer—that was al! 
© Jesus, have mercy! kind souls who have read 
Now pity the living and pray for the dead. 
(Charleston Republican 
a ~-*e*~~~— 

Tuiers, in his great speech on the state of France and the 
recall of the princes, gave utterance to two expressions well 
worthy the attention of Americans. The one, ‘** A constitu 
tional monarchy is in substance a monarchyof which the 
president is hereditary.’ This is «a definition, but it borrows 
original meaning from the other: “| find greater liberty 
existing in London than in Washington.’ Is this so? Can 
our President be despotic ? Is our official and administra. 
tive system one destructive of personal independence and 
honor, and therein sapping the foundations of American 
freedom * 
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THE PROPHECY OF VALLANDIGHAYM. 


_ 





HIS OPINION OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION AN INTERES' 
ING INTERVIEW. 


CINCINNATI, June 17, 

The Zines and Chronicle publishes an interview between 
Vullandigham and one of the editors on Wednesday, in 
which Vallandigham said there can be no more political 
campaigns fought on the issues of the last few years. They 
ure dead, and if the Democratic party refuses to move to the 
front and accept the new order of things, it will simply pass 
away and some other party made up of the earnest and pro- 
vressive elements of old parties will take possession of the 
government. When asked if he did not think the campaign 
of 1872 would be fought on the present issues, be said, ‘* That 
may be undertaken by our party, but it will fail. A year 
ago Grant gave promise of his intention to lead the Repub- 
lican party into a new departure, and he would have done it, 
but a gang of old politicians at Washington held him back 
and scared him with gabble about defeat until he went square 
back into the old ruts. Grant is an honest man and would 
do right if the politicians would let him, but that they won't 
do. He took the back track ou the Santo Domingo question, 
in which, apart from the corrupt means used, he was clearly 
right. I tell you, sir, annexation of territory and control of 
all the outlying fragments of this continent 1s the destiny of 
the American people. We shall have Santo Domingo and 
Cuba, Mexico, and all the rest, mark that. We missed the 
greatest chance we ever had in not getting Cuba during the 
Spanish troubles. We could have had it then for the mere 
asking, and in a few years we would have been owners of 
the richest and most productive piece of territory in the 
world. In reply to the remark of the interviewer that he did 
not see how, with the hatred established toward him by the 
dead issues of the Democracy, he could stay in that party, he 
smiled and said: ‘‘ What can I doy The Republican party 
won't move forward. It wants to stick to its old clothes, 
and my best hope is to get the Democracy to push to the 
front. However, there is no telling what three hundred and 
sixty-five days may bring forth, and of one thing I am cer- 
tuin—if the Democratic party tails to become the party of 
progress and advanced ideas, and 1, from conscientious con- 
victions, decide to act with any other political party, that 
other political party will never inquire what my past politi- 
cal record has been. Parties do not manage things that 
way.” 

It will be naturally inquired, what was meant by Mr. Val- 
landigham by the party of progress and advanced ideas? 
We should be left to conjecture were the query not satisfac- 
torily answered from another source. Says A. J. B., writing 
from Dayton to the Present Age, ot Chicago, after a cursory 
review of the progress of events: 

But I took up my pen particularly to give publicity toa 
matter not generally known—one which, while it failed in 
tinal accomplishment, because of the difficulty always in the 
way of “ Departurists” in whipping old fogies into line, 
speaks volumes for the cause of Woman’s suffrage, and indi- 
cates the tendency of the Democratic party to accept this 
greatest of all reforms. It is unaccountably singular that the 
masses Of the two great political parties cannot be made to 
see the importance and magnitude of the woman sutlrage 
movement. The leaders of both parties comprehend the 
situation, and on several occasions have endeavored to in- 
corporate this principle of real universal suffrage into their 
respective plattorms. But the latest and most significant 
move on the political chess-board was the bold, persistent 
and patriotic efforts of Hon. Clement Laird Vallandigham to 
bring the fossilized Democracy to a comprehension of the 
importance of acknowledging the rights of the women of the 
nation as co-equal with those of the negro. 

It is well known that at a caucus of the Democratic leaders 
of the nation, held at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in New York 
city, it was determined that the Democratic party take what 
has been termed a“ New Departure,” and that the form of 
a platform was left to our sagacious, far-seeing feliow-towns- 
mun, C. L. Vallandigham, and the Democracy of the Third 
Ohio Congressional District. The platform was draughted 
by Mr. Vallandigham and submitted to the Central Commit- 
tee of Montgomery County. This platform has been pub- 
lished to the world, was adopted by the Ohio State Conven- 
tion on the Ist of June, and will in substance be indorsed 
by the Democracy of the nation. The third resolve of this 
New Departure platform reads as follows : 

Third—That thus burying out of sight all that is of the dead past, 
namely, the right of secession, slavery, inequality before the law, and 
political equality ; and further, now that reconstruction is complete, 
and representation within the Union restored to all the States, waiving 
all questions as to the means by which it was accomplished, we demand 
that the vital and long-established rule of strict construction, as pro- 
claimed by the Democratic fathers, accepted by the statesmen of all par- 
ties previous to the war and embodied in the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution, be vigorously applied to the Constitution as it is, includ- 
ing the three recent amendments above referred to, and insist that these 
amendments shall not be held to have in any respect altered or modified 
the original theory and character of the Federal government, as designed 
and taught by the founders, and repeatedly, in early times,in latter 
times and at all times affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; but only to have enlarged the powers delegated to it, and to that 
extent and no more, to have abridged the reserved rights of the States, 
and that as thus construed according to these ancient and well-estab- 
lished rules, the Democratic party pledges itself to the full, faithful and 
absolute execution and enforcements of the Constitution as it now is, so 
as to secure equal rights to all persons under it, without distinction of 
race, color or condition, 

Now, what I wish all the friends of our cause to know is, 
that in this resolution, as originally draughted by Mr. Val- 
landigham, after the word color and immediately preceding 
the words or condition, occurred the word sex, thus giving Mr. 
Vallandigham’s views, and through him, had it been adopted, 
the views of the Democracy of the nation respecting the im- 
portant fact that these amendments secured to the women of 
the nation equal rights with all other classes of citizens. 
And for the retention of this word sex, Mr. Vallandigham and 
three others of the committee—all personally known to the 
writer—contended for an entire half day in Mr. V.’s office, in 
the city of Dayton, where the committee were in secret ses- 
sion. Mr. Vallandigham and the other noble three were 
finally overpowered, and the word was stricken out. 

The acquiescence of Mr. Vallandigham in the three amend- 
ments, as natural, legitimate results of the war, and his at- 
tempt to bring the party to which he belongs to acknowledge 
their constitutionality, and as such to be obeyed stricUy, was 
a noble and honorable action; but his sagacity and fore- 
thought in including in these the principle of the New Decla- 


ration of Independence proclaimed by the advocates of 
woman's entranchisement, thereby gaining an accession of 


hundreds of thousands of actual mate voters to the party, to 
say nothing of the millions that will be added when women 
themselves vote, is worthy of commendation, and constitutes 
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him the greatest of all American politicians. The Republi- 
can party bluntly refused to indorse the movement. /ts day 
ix doomed, The party that can cut loose from its ancient 
moorings and launch boldly out on the ocean of progress, 
and rise above personal rivalry, jealousy or demagoguery, % 
the party that shall possess the reins of this government. And if 
neither of the two great political bodies will have the cour- 
age, patriotism or fidelity to principle to do this, then a new 
reform party must be organized in the country, and that 
speedily. 

From this showing it is evident that Mr. Vallandigham, 
by the ** party of progress and advanced ideas,” meant the 
party who should adopt impartial suffrage, not in that sense 
which applies it only to men, but to also include women. 
The prophecy of Mr. Vallandigham that the parties who 
ignore woman suffrage are “ doomed,” is the same which we 
have persistently urged as the chief reason why itis for the 
interest of the Republican party to accept the logical result 
of their late legislation. If they will not do this, and if the 
Democrats will not move into the gap, then the alternative 
ofa bew party is the only one, as shadowed forth in Mrs. 
Woodhull’s Apollo Hall speech. 

In this view of the subject, woman’s cause, in the loss of 
Mr. Vallandigham, has suffered irreparably. Heretofore, no 
Statesman of eminence bas been strongly enough devoted to 
the truth, for the sake of the truth, to come out boldly to ad- 
vocate impartial suffrage as the salvation of his party. How 
they can remain blind to the realities of the occasion seems 
to us most marvelous. We fear that most of them are too 
deeply engaged in schemes, utterly regardless of the right or 
of the welfare of the people to stop to take sufficient time to 
consider the exigencies of the age. Wehave,however,ceased 
to urge this measure upon political parties as a means of their 
salvation. We imagine both parties have done their work, 
and that a new, more vigorous and more progressive and 
radical one must spring into existence to embody the princi- 
ples and ideas that are struggling for expression. 

In the effort made by Mr. Vallandigham to induce the De- 
mocracy to accept of this salvation, he exhibited the rarest 
qualities of statesmanship, which should cause him to be ever 
held in deepest respect by all women whoare struggling for 
freedom and equality. 

It remains to be seen what influence these counsels of Mr. 
Vallandigham will have upon the action of the Democracy, 
and also whether Republicans will take warning from his 
prophecy. 


— ---—-———-—--—- & -——--- - 


PARENTAL INCAPACITY. 


Henry Ward Beecher, in the Christian Union of June 14, 
speaking of the suicide of a young lady from fear of 
chastisement and exposure, says: ‘*Tous it brings most 
forcibly a new impression of the wondrous delicacy and 
intricacy of this fine frame of the human heart, and the ab- 
solute incapacity of the vast majority of parents and instruc- 
tors to deal with it.’ Two things are apparent in this 
extract: 1. Mr. Beecher got a new impression of the 
human heart by the self-destruction of that sensitive child; 
even here there is some compensation. It is a hard way to 
teach—hard on the teacher. Peradventure, if his ancestors 
had taught less of Solomon and his rod, and more of 
Jesus and natural justice, this painful method of redeeming 
the Beecher family might not have been necessary. 

2. He declares the ** absolute incapacity” of the great 
majority of parents and instructors to deal with the fine 
frame of the human heart. We can understand the terms 
“absolute incapacity,” and gather what he means, but we 
don’t see much fitmess in his method of describing the 
case, 

‘‘A vast majority,” that means a great many, and some 
Christians. Let us analyze this sweeping declaration—state 
it clearly—make it stand out boldly so as to be seen and 
read of all men, and particularly of all women. A vast 
mujority of parents and teachers, including ministers and 
laymen, have assumed responsibilities for which they have 
absolute unfitness, which means no fitness at all! This is 
appalling, when we come to consider that every soul pro- 
duced by these parents, fit or unfit, is liable to land in hell; 
and every failure on the part of the instructors only aggra- 
vates the evil. 

With this view of the case, begetting and instructing chil- 
dren is a very dangerous and responsible business. But 
what shall we say of the piety or common morality of peo- 
ple who dare such a responsibility with absolute unfitness— 
who, to gratify their love or lustful passions, bring into the 
world helpless offspring, doomed to vice and suffering here 
and damnation hereafter ? 

If Mr. Beecher is really honest in this, and we agree with 
him, then we should think he would at once commence to 
denounce this absolute incapacity business—that he would 
utterly refuse his clerical sanction to all matrimonial candi- 
dates until he has assurances that the parties are fully com- 
petent to the task proposed, 

He should go further, and denounce all furvher attempts 
in this direction on the part of those incompetents already 
legally in that business, 

We would like to know of Mr. Beecher if he thinks any 
amount of legal and clerical sanction can compensate the 
rising generation for the wrongs growing out of this absolute 
incapacity? And we are concerned to know what amount 
of atonement will be necessary to wipe out the guilt of those 
Christian ministers and laymen who have lent themselves to 
the infliction of existence on inanimate souls, and then fail 
in their duties as instructors. We hope Mr. Beecher will 
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not think us willingly severe. We believe every word he 
gays, and that people absolutely unfit have no business with 
this responsibility. 

Just one more question : We should like to know if pa- 
rents not absolutely unfit, who discard the ordinary legal 
forms and rear children in righteousness, are not purer and 
better in the sight of God than are those who shadow them- 
selves under legal and Christian forms, while they rear chil- 
dren in unrighteousness? Lest we be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, we will only add that we are not advocating 
the abolishment of all legal forms and obligations to matri- 
monial contracts. In the present undeveloped state of hu- 
manity, and especially the libertinism and dishonesty of 
men, something may be held to be necessary to hold them 
to their responsibility, and this may always be the case; but 
we are simply drawing a comparison between the two ex- 
tremes of legal sanction and the largest liberty. 
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WHAT IS JUSTICE » 








In these times, when our papers are recording so many 
crimes, it is weil for us to consider from whence these things 
arise. What makes so many bad persons and criminals? It 
is said we have the best and wisest government in the world. 
Can this be so? Is not the child generally the type of its 
parents, and is not our government, as now executed, more 
the cause of crime than any other source? It licenses mur- 
der, both in hanging men and sending them to war; it li- 
censes the manufacture and sale of liquor, by which drunk- 
ards are made; it upholds, supports and licenses prostitution 
and fraud of every kind. Politicians know that if they have 
a grand scheme of fraud on band, they can put into office 
rogues enough by which their plans shall be made a success. 
Really to-day the biggest thief and robber in our midst is 
government. The poor people are being robbed to keep up 
a sham aristocracy. Everything we eat, drink and wear is 
taxed enormously to keep this overgrown glutton which we 
call a republic. 

There is no punishment for crimes done under the 
name of Jaw. We may get drunk and disorderly 
at Presidents’ soirees and Senators’ parties. But wo 
to the poor wretch who has no money, no friends; 
if, in his despair, he seeks to drown his sorrows in the 
intoxicating cup, he soon finds himself in the Tombs or 
some worse place. The politician tells the working man, 
‘* Vote for me and I will give you work,”’ therefore he must 
sell his vote or be out of employment; and although he may 
prefer to be honest, he cannot be under this demoralizing 
system. 

W. M. Tweed is called the *‘ Boss”’ of New York City; 
his daughter, lately married, received $700,000 worth of 
presents. Who gave them? ‘Those persons seeking for 
favors from ‘‘ Boss”? Tweed. A few years ago this man had 
no power; at once he becomes immensely rich by getting 
into office. Here is an example set for every knave to seek 
for office, in order to get wealth and power. 

This creates a fecling of discontent among those who get 
their living by hard work; they become discouraged, and 
drop their legitimate business of honest toil and engage 
in fraud on asmaller scale, such as gambling, housebreak- 
ing and petty thieving. But beware, ye wretches, there is 
no law to protect you; if caught, you must go to State 
Prison; you didn’t steal according to law. This government 
extols its public thieves and murderers, and hangs and im- 
prisons its private ones. We flatter ourselves that we are 
as a nation on a sure foundation, but to a thinking mind it 
would take but little to show that, unless we infuse more 
honesty into our politics, our downfall is certain. Will we 
be apprised in season? Let the intelligence of our country 
be aroused, and plans put into execution by which these 
evils shall be arrested. Let the women vote, let good men 
and women together discover and bring about a system 
which shall stamp out and eradicate these evils in our 








midst. 1 have spoken thus earnestly because the times 
demand it. Saran C, SOMERBY, 
e 
CUBA. 


So much has been said lately about the style of warfare 
our friends in Cuba have adopted to secure freedom, 
that I wish to put in my little say about it. Not that I be- 
lieve in war any more than | do in medicine, but then we 
will get sick sometimes, and Cuba has been very bad tor a 
long time. If there was ever a people that had just and suf- 
ficient cause for waritis the native Cubans. Every one 
seems to accord this much to them, but it is the style the 
complain of. Mr. Sumner says it is guerrilla warfare, Well, 
so it is—that is, small war, such as our fathers carried on 
with England to secure our liberty. Not such a war as we 
and the South carried on a few years ago. Let Mr. Sumner 
or any one else go through the country where this Cuban 
war is going on and see if small war is not the kind to wage 
successfully. What is the use of bringing 10,000 half-armed 
men up before as many well armed to be shot down, when 
their lives can be saved and the same end achieved by small 
war ? 

The settlements of the whole eastern end of the island of 
Cuba are remote from each other. ‘The country is a wilder- 
ness nearly. The great valley of Canto, where the war be- 
gan, has but halfa dozen villages in a space of fifty miles 
square. Up about the head waters of the river, north of San 
Jugo, there is some small space of country where the estates 
are contiguous, and the country has a cultivated aspect. 
Leaving this section, and traveling about 80 miles to the sea, 
there is not a single estate, and notover a dozen acres cleared 
of the primeval forest. Standing upon a high peak near to 
Jiguani, about twenty-five miles trom Bayamo, one can 
see over nearly the whole valley of the Canto, and not a 
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break of the forest is visible, except a small space about the | opinions; three lines to each for a definition of the’ special THE 
two towns. What would be the use of an ariny ol pees | work or thought of each, as it may be, educational, Co. | the press in England, expresses the opinion that the London 

; . . ‘ " “xr 9 > > . « Yr ore ‘ , > ‘ . . P oa . . ? ; ’ . 
island. If our government found difficulties in providing | P¥ACES, referring to residents in each place by nwinders.} an absolute: power. 
for our army in Virginia, what could Cespedes and his gov-| » Then the central agency, and others, could Know where to 
ernment do in the thickets of tropical Cuba ? ‘find their agents when work had to be done. | 
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This, notwithstanding its variable 
ness and repeated inaccuracies on many great questions. The 











More than ten years ago, one of the higher officers in the 
present Republican government of Cuba told me he could 
pick eighty from his own men with whom he could hold 
out against all the army of Spain for a year. No exaggera- 
tion was in the assertion. A gang of Bandoleroes held the 
woods within twenty miles of Cienfuegos for several years 
against a regiment of Lancers. 

‘The peculiarities of the country demand the policy of 
small warfare (cuerrilla)—no other can be successful. Spain 
has tried the massing of troops, and what good has it done? 
Has the Spanish army gained a foot of ground from the lib- 
erating army? if so, only to hold it while their shdetaps 
cover. 

It is fit indeed they should hold the home of the gallant 
leaders of the movement toward freedom, the old town of 
Bayamo. Their miserable rule since this century came in has 
been fast depopulating it. The bushes have driven the town 
into a small compass about the plaza; it is a town amid the 
ruins of acity. It is sad to ride through ruined streets to 
get to a town in this America. Jerusalem is flourishing 
compared to Bayamo. 

Must we now blame a people because tyranny has so im- 
poverished them that they cannot carry on a great war—be- 
cause their country is so little developed that a great war 
‘annot be conducted successtully? How much success will 
fill the measure of our administration up to the mark of re- 
cognition? One,two or three years of successtul combat? 
Shall the ample cause of Cuba, groaning under the worst 
despotism on the face of the carth, be counted as nothing? 
Our forefathers were incensed by a paltry tax on tea. Cu- 
bans have been taxed upon everything, trom birth to death 
inclusive. E 
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GEMS FROM MILL ON * LIBERTY.” 


No. IY. 
WITH REMARKS BY ALFRED CRIDGE. 


‘“ TRUTH IS MIGHTY AND WILL PREVAIL.”’ 


Not Always— Necd of Co-ope rative Efort— Proposal jor Kifficee nt 
Co-operation Without Sacrifice of Lndividual Fre dom. 


“But, indeed, the dictum, that truth always triumphs 
over persecution, is one of those pleasant falsehoods which 
men repeat one after another until they pass into common 
places, but which all experience refutes. History teems 
with instances of truth put down by persecution. If not 
suppressed forever, it may be thrown back for centuries. 
To speak only of religious opinions: the Reformation 
broke out at least twenty times before Luther, and 
was put down; Arnold, of Brescia, was put down; 
Fra Dolcino was put down, Savonarola was put down, 
the Albigeois were put down, the Vaudois were put 
down, the Lollards were put down, the Hussites were put 
down. Even after the era of Luther, wherever persecution 
was persisted in, it was successful. In Spain, Italy, Flan- 
ders, the Austrian Empire, Protestantism was rooted out; 
and, most likely, would have been in England, had Queen 
Mary lived or Queen Elizabeth died. Persecution has 
always succeeded, save where the heretics were too strong a 
party to be effectually persecuted. No reasonable person 
can doubt that Christianity might have been extirpated in 
the Roman Empire. It spread and became predominant, 
because the persecutions were only occasional, lasting but a 
short time, or separated by long intervals of almost undis- 
turbed propagandism. It isa piece of idle sentimentality 
that truth, merely as truth, has any inherent power, denied 
to error, of prevailing against the dungeon and the stake. 
Men are not more zealous for truth than they often are for 
error, or a suflicient application of legal or even of social 
penalties [mark that] will generally succeed in stopping the 
propagation of either. The real advantage which truth has 
consists in this, that when an opinion is true it may be ex- 
tinguished once, twice or many times; but in the course of 
ages there will generally be found persons to re-discover it, 
until some one of its reappearances falls on a time when, 
from favorable circumstances, it escapes persecution until 
it has made such head as to withstand all subsequent efforts 
to suppress it.” 

[Social as well as religious truth is, in the main, unorgan- 
ized; its advocates are, virtually, a mob against a disci- 
plined army, while theological and social ‘‘ outcasts’’ (for in 
that light all advocates of fundamental radical truths are 
still regarded by “ respectable ” folks, who like lies and pay 
their pew-rents), need not émitate political and organizations 
in their details, organization itself, in some form, is as 
necessary to the soldier engaged in the service of unpopular 
truths as to the soldier in the armies of a government; and 
this can be effected not only without sacrificing individu- 
ality, but detfer without sv doing than with it, simply by 
establishing mutual inter-communication among those seeking 
& common and practical purpose in the manner I have 
previously advocated. In other words, those who desire 
freedom to think and freedom to live out their thoughts, 
should communicate with and strengthen each other, without 


the formalities of a cumbrous organization. Only by such 


means can they withstand the money and organization of 


despotisms theological, despotisms in land and railroads, 
and despotism in every-day life. I suggest a Register, ay- 
ranged in dictionary order, of all such persons as send their 
names and purposes in life, or fundamental thoughts and 
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A PARTING. 
You go—with a calm smile upon your face, 
Taking away the gladsomeness and grace 
Of life, from me. 
You speak—and, in a gay and careless tone, 
Bid me farewell—while I, forlorn, alone 
And sad, stand silently. 


No voice, no sound, comes from my weary breast, 
And my tired head is bowed—with grief oppressed, 
And dull with pain. 
And my clasped hands lie heavily and still, 
And from my heart is gone a}!l wish or will, 
Aud life seems vain! 


Sut thou, my soul, courageously arise! 
The heavy head may droop—-the weary eyes 
Be closed awhile ; 
But thou must wake! Thine is the onward way, 
The ceaseless struggle; and thou mayst not stay 
For tear or smile. 
—N. Y. Leader. 
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Tuatr Englishmen—conservative, middle class, and wor- 
shipers of caste—should assail Communism and exaggerate 
its excesses, is intelligible. But that Americans should have 
repudiated the Commune, and ignored the causes which led 
to and justified the resistance of the workingmen to the reac- 
tionary rule of the National Assembly, is absolutely incom- 
prehensible. Here is a summary of the governmental argu- 
ment collated from the impressions of an eye and ear witness: 

The republic, like everything else that is human, is open 
to discussion, but it ought not to be discussed. Its origin is 
not divine, but it is necessary that it should be unassailable. 
Men will, therefore, agree among themselves to look upon it 
as a sacred ark which can be touched by no one, The vio- 
lator of the laws will be struck down. Liberty must stand 
aside or live trembling under the sword. The press must 
submit to severe, implacable laws, which carry with them 
terrible consequences; we shall not go so far as to Cut out the 
tongues of the authors of libels, but we shall send them to 
live elsewhere, as well as those whu do not consent willingly 
to live with us. The domestic hearth will not be shut to us; 
conspiracies might be carried on there; meetings will only be 
permitted as long as politics are not touched upon, and se- 
cret meetings will be altogether prohibited. Those working- 
men’s associations which the laws of the empire have al- 
lowed to torm themselves will be destroyed. Our police will 
be more numerous than ever, and in the place of the army, 
which might be enervated or corrupted, we shall substitute 
a numerous and well-paid gendarmerie. In order to have an 
eye and a foot everywhere, it will be necessary to centralize 
the administrative and political power even more than has 
hitherto been done. Do not count, then, upon decentraliza- 
tion. All our efforts, on the contrary, must be directed to- 
ward restraining local liberties, and keeping the whole of 
France in subjection. More than ever we shall keep public 
instruction in our own hands, and exclude from it all who are 
noton our side. Ali the new generation must be republican. 
Under these conditions we can insure France aguinst any 
fresh attempt at disorder. Never let it be said that mo- 
narchical power could do as much; it woulda incur so much 
responsibility and such intense hatrcd that it could not be 
kept up. A republic, on the contrary, may be as despotic as 
it pleases for the sake of extirpating evil; its anonymous 
form shelters it from personal revenge, and insures it from 
sudden blows if it knows how to keep up its strength and to 
make its authority valued. It is with this aim that no one is 
allowed to discuss or attack it, nor to call in question cither 
its acts or words. 
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THOSE DOLLAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 





Tha National Woman’s Suflrage Association require funds 
to continue the good work so well conducted since last win- 
ter by Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. Griffing. As an inducement 
to friends to forward their names to Mrs. Grifling with the 
dollar inclosure, we announce that for every such dollar 
thus contributed to the cause we will send WoopHULL & 
CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY six months. Let every friend of hu- 


manity do this much to forward the work, the weight of 


which has thus far fallen upon the shoulders of a very few 
persons. 

All letters containing contributions should be addressed 
Mrs. Josephine 3S. Grifling, Secretary National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, Washington, D. C., who will forward 
the names of contributors to us. 

This will also explain to such persons as have already 
made the aforesaid contribution why they are receiving the 
WEEKLY. 
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Not long ago the public were horrified with daily reports 
of mysterious stabbing in Brooklyn, It was doubtful at 
the time whether the stories were not the exaggerations of a 
sensation paper, notorious for the uphesitating energy with 
which it works up every exceptional occurrence to the 
extremes of possibility. But the facts were substantially 
true. There was evidently some person who, from diabolic 
spirit of mischief or from monomania, went about cutting 
and stabbing women. The name of the party is known, his 
murderous propensities are unquestioned, and he is under 
the surveillance of the police who, when he has done murder, 
will arrest him, and he will then be acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. What an absurd legislation is that which 
does not prevent crime yet claims the right to punish for its 
commission ! 





secret of this great popularity and conscience directing power 
probably lies in the fact that the 7?/es is essentially and abso- 
lutely English—not Tory nor Whig, Conservative nor Radi- 
cal—but thoroughly and absolutely English. The eminent 
position once obtained is maintained by its energy and _ per- 
sistency; and although some papers in America are managed 
quite as ably and with greater liberality of expenditure, they 
cannot win confidence in their political integrity. 
ndientoied mee , ‘ 

Rev. Mr. Booir, of New York, preached a masterly ser 
mon against polygamy and the latter-day revelations, to 
Brigham Young, at Salt Lake, June 17. 
is both legal and religious—it used to be so in the days of 
Moses and Jesus. 


In Utah, polygamy 


sut here it is neither legal nor pious. We 
therefore suggest to the reverend gentieman that a few ser- 
mons here against illegal and impious polygamy might be use- 
ful to the clergy, to say nothing of the laymen; and if they 
had been delivered a few years ago, might have superseded 
the necessity of the exposures we are about to make, showing 
a spccial weakness in these servants of the Lord in this 
direction. 
arcane i 

Tue Hercutes Mutua Lire AssuRANCE Society, of 
23 Union square, this city, has established a general Western 
agency at Chicago, Ill., with H. Claflin, Esq., as general 
agent. If Mr. Claflin brings to this company in the West the 
success Which has attended himself during the past ten years 
it will be the most popular of Companies, and certain to 
secure the majority of Western patronage. 

Mr. Claflin began life with no resources but his natural 
talent. He has nevertheless risen to prominence and large 
property among the many brilliant and successful business 
men of the New York of the West. 


- 





WoRKINGMEN’S Mutvuas. Prorective Association.—This 
association held its regular weekly meeting at the Village 
House, corner of Bank and Hudson streets, last evening. <A 
committee of three was appointed to procure a hall for the 
purpose of holding discussions on the labor question, the 
first of which will take place on Sunday afternoon, July 9, 
at 3 o’clock, the subject being the relations of “ Capital and 
Labor.” The association is desirous of fitting up a free read 
ing-room and library for the use of the workingmen, and are 
endeavoring to raise $1,000, $300 of which have already 
been donated. 





? 

Tom Hvuenes, the well-known English liberal, is lecturing 
On his late visit to America. On the labor question he said 
that he had found workmen little, if any, better off at New 
They had 
higher wages there, but living was more expensive, and their 


York or at Boston than they were in England. 


foremen were more exacting and insolent. Insmaller towns, 
however, he bad found that their condition was very much 
better than at home, and they had opportunities of even uac- 
quiring comparative Wealth that were not within their reach 
in Evgiand. 
See Oe ee a 

THREE Albany girls called, the other day, on the virtuous 
Commissioner of Charities for that borough and informed 
him that the county was likely to be put lo some expenses, 
The Commissioner undertook the pleasing duty of providing 
paternal aid for the expected iucumbrances. So far so good, 
Assemblymen, probably. Now why should the men who 
thus aid the cause of population be accepted into society? 
and why should the women be cast out? Curious, isn’t it? 


Liiaddiaacsitreatalcenians 

GOOD ADVICE Was that which Mr. Greeley is said to have 
given to arich man who was sighing for something to do, 
Go a-fishing. Go and do good ; go and teach the ignorant ; 
go and do a moral or social duty, would have been flagrant 
preaching. Go and amuse yourself, and therein give the 
fresh air, the green fields, and the running brooks a chance 
to teach their lessons, was sound philosophy ; if even the 
philosopher built better than he knew, 
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Since publishing the platform of the Order of Equality and 
Justice, we have received a number of letters from different 
parties asking for information concerning its workings. 
We would say to one and all that all such inquiries should 
be addressed for the present to Mrs. EL. Danicls, President 
of the Order of E. A. J., 68 Clarendon street, Boston, Muss. 

SE See eee en aren otn 

SoME MINDS slowly, painfully think out the mighty ideas ; 
analyze, justify, formulate them, Others uave instinctive liv- 
ing perception of the profoundest truths, and with them faith 
and consciousness take the place of evidence and demonstra- 
] know | feel are mostly stronger than Ithink. Wo 
men belong largely to the latter order of intellects. 


tions. 
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THe Louisville Courier-Journal says: ** Now that Cali- 
fornia has sent Grant a magnificent palace car, he will never 
be happy until somebody makes him a present ola railroad.” 
We had thought, that in these days of monopoly and central- 
ization, to get a railroad were as easy as lying for a great 
political official. 
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PANTARCHY. 


BRANCHES AND GRADES AND PURPOSES AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GRAND ARMY 
OF REFORM. 


The gathering hosts of Reform in the world are in effect 
one; and so soon as they shall be rightly organized, they will 
be the strongest party in the world. The drift or tendency 
toward this organization of the party into one whole is be- 
coming every day more pronounced. It is not a matter that 
is going to linger through an interminable period. It will be 
sprung upon the world. Some morning, not distant from 
to-day, the readers of all newspapers will read the news that 
there is a new and governing power established in the world 
—an empire more extended and overshadowing than any 
empire of the past or present; an International and Universal 
New form of Government and new Social Order, demanding 
the allegiance of all mankind. 

The world is now accustomed to surprises. Few people 
can be seriously shocked any longer at whatsoever may 
happen. The larger the enterprise, the more people are in- 
clined to put faith in it. It will be found easier to reform 
every part of society, when the conditions are right, and the 
right method hit upon, than it is to tinker up or mend some 
particular part. ‘‘It is easier to make a baby than it is to 
make a hand.” When the Grand Army of Reform shall be 
organized into a Universal Government, the people will 
accept the situation; and as to the existing one-horse govern- 
ments—‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone;” or, they will, at the 
best, sink into mere police agencies of the larger and supreme 
Governmental Institute. 

The Missionary enterprises of the different churches and 
sects, for the purpose of spreading Christianity through the 
world, and so of bringing all men to the recognition of a 
certain common basis of human action, werea sort of avant: 
courier of Modern Reform. Then came the Temperance 
movement, in its several branches, attacking various special 
evils, and propounding its [simplistic forms of remedy. 
The Anti-slavery Societies and the Peace Societies followed. 
The Woman’s Right movement arose out of the general idea 
of abolishing class legislation and unjust discriminations. 
The doctrine of Individual sovereignty and Self-ownership 
has allied itself with it. Individuality is the disintegrative 
movement which has to precede true Integration—as the 
amorphous substance has to undergo Solution before it can 
take on a true crystalline formation. Individuality and the 
Sovereignty of the Individual lap back upon the Right of 
Private Judgment in Matters of Conscience—the fundamen- 
tal dogma of Protestantism. It stands allied also with Re- 
publicanism and Democracy and with the radical teachings 
of the first French Revolution, which have received their 
higher elucidation in the Democratic Republic of the United 
States. Through Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine the 
principles of the French doctrinaires of the preceding period 
were imported into America and incorporated within our 
political institutions, whence they have reacted, and, since 
our great war suppressing slavery, are reacting with renewed 
and tremendous force, on the present opinions of Europe. 

Of late comes up the Labor Movement, first in the crude 
form of strikes, riots and workingmen’s unions; and 
then as the Commune, and more specifically and wisely 
as the great International Movement of the Working Men 
which proposes the abolition of standing armies and of war, 
the abolition of Frontiers, and the unification of Language 
and of Nat.onalities over the whole face of the earth—the 
fraternization, in a word, of the people of all countries over 
the heads of their fighting governments—thus looking 
directly towards Universal Government. This party of a 
dozen years’ growth now numbers its membership by the 
million, is rising steadily in the comprehension of its pur- 
poses, 1s organized in countries speaking nine different lan- 
guages, and is expanding in an accelerated and geometrical 
ratio. 

Warren’s Equity-Movement, Banking and Financial Re- 
form, The New Democracy, Cosmopolitan Clubs, Grand 
Order of Equality and Justice, and a thousand other rills 
enter to swell the great rising tide of social reform. 
Political Economy comes in with its contribution. Modern 
Spiritualism serves as a grand solvent of old supersti- 
tions, and as a permeating plastic influence tending in the 
main in the reformatory direction. Its vanguard in the 
heavens and on the earth overlaps on Socialism and inspires 
the transition to the complete reorganization of all human 
affairs. 

Socialism, as such, takes still the lead, however, of all 
these reformatory influences. Fourierism is not dead, but 
sleeping. Its holy gospel of “ Organized and Attractive In- 
dustry,” of ‘‘the Combined Order,” of ‘‘ Passional Attrac- 
tion,’ as having in it its own self-regulative potency, in 
freedom, will revive in new forms at an early day, and will 
transcend all other reformatory considerations. New Lan- 
ark and New Harmony, Shakers, Oneida Perfectionists, 
Modern Times, Harris’s Community and a hundred other spe- 
cial movements have been doing their part in preparing for 





People who suppose Socialism dead are as blind as bats. 
They cannot ‘‘read the Signs of the Times.” 

Socialism includes the Ordinary and the Cardinary or 
Transcendental branch of that movement. It is Ordinary 
Socialism or Social Science which has its Social Science As- 
sociations in Europe and America, which deal with prison 
discipline, pauperism, crime, etc., attempting reform of ex- 
isting society, without radical displacement by anything 
new. 

Cardinary Socialism goes farther and proposes Social Re- 
construction from basement to cupola. It is here that Fou- 
rier, St. simon, Owen, Comte, Brisbane, Noyes, and finally 
Universology functionate. As Trades’ Unionism is rapidly 
being elevated and absorbed into Internationalism, so Inter- 
nationalism tends to be lifted and absorbed into Cardinary 
or Scientific Socialism. 

The whole scientific movement in the world, especially 
from Bacon till now, is called in a general sense Positive, as 
that which investigates by cautious scientific methods, and 
knows definitely whereof it aftirms—the substitution of 
knowledge for faith. But Auguste Comte, the great French 
Philosopher who died only a few years since, undertook first 
to codify all our actual acquisitions of Positive or scientific 
knowledge, and then to erect on this basis of science a new 
‘* Religion of Humanity,” a sort of Planetary Reorganization 
of Society, more rigorously based on ordinary science, but 
less radical and less gorgeous than Fourier’s sublime concep- 
tion. Upon his whole Philosophy and Proposed Reconstruc- 
tion Comte conferred the name “ Positivism,’’ otherwise 
claimed by scientific men at large, who will perhaps accept 
the term Echosophists to escape being confounded with the 
followers of Comte. 

The acceptors of Comte’s scientific supremacy already di- 
vide into two corps. Those who receive and study his codi- 
fication of the existing sciences but discard his institution of 
the Religion of Humanity, as being in many particulars 
based on assumptions, and as a departure from his own posi- 
tive principles, are known as ‘‘ Incomplete Positivists.”’ They 
tend also to accept all new discovery and scientific contribu- 
tions from other sources as of equal authority as anything 
emanating from Comte. The ‘‘Complete Positivists’’ are 
those who accept Comte’s proposed social reconstruction 
and his religion as correct and final, and who set about prac- 
tical reorganization in accordance with the whole programme 
of the master. 


From a certain blending of Spiritism, Spiritual insight, 
and the Spirit of the age as emanating from all these as- 
pects of reform, and as herself a Seeress and an agent of the 
spirit-world for a great purpose, and with some incipient 
knowledge of Universology, with unbounded aspiration and 
faith in the possibility of accomplishment, believing as ab- 
solutely in her mission and destiny as ever Mahomet or 
Christ believed in theirs, comes forward at this juncture 
Victorta C. WoopHuLL, as the founder and chieftain of 
THe Cosmopo.niticaL Party. Pure-minded, devout and 
audacious ; fascinating, magnetic, persuasive, convincing 
and commanding ; penetrated with (Ae spirit of all truth, 
and possessed of a certain subtle power of imbuing other 
souls with a divine zeal in behalf of everything good and 
true, of lifting men out of their pettinesses and low common- 
place spiritual conditions into sublime aspirations and re- 
solves, this VicrorRIA, whose name even sounds prophetic, 
seems destined to be the magnet which will attract all re- 
formers into the vortex of a new centralization ; which after 
the epoch of Disintegration and Individualism will be bene- 
ficent and all-powerful. THe CosmMopoLiticaAL Party 
accepts as its missioa the smelting of the whole of Pro- 
gressive Humanity into one Grand Unitary Phalanx of 
Organic Movement. It will concern itself most imme- 
diately with American Politics. It has already inter- 
vened therein, claiming and successfully vindicating before 
Congress and the Country the actually existing Right of 
women to the ballot, virtually settling that question. See on 
this subject the History of the Woman's Rights Movement, by 
PavuLina Wrieut Davis, just published. It has in the next 
place swallowed up and enlarged the purposes and elevated 
the dignity of the whole Woman’s Rights Party; converting 
the leaders; inserting more radical planks in the platform; 
substituting eternal principles for a mere policy or queru- 
lous pretension; and it has confounded all opposition by the 
boldness of its tactics and the success of its 
measures. Pushing, then, beyond the mere arena 
of American Affairs, THe CosmMopoLiricAL PArRtTy has 
already begun to establish its affiliations with the Inter- 
national Party, and with every other Branch of the Grand 
Army of Reform. The whole immense host of Modern 
Spiritualists, a body of the Community as sensitive as a ba- 
rometer to the pulsations of opinion, and to the ethereal subtle- 
ties of all the influences which are abroad in the Community, 
is swaying and yielding to the potency of the central vortex 
of convincement, activity, and charm which Mrs. WoopnuLL 
is establishing. All the leading mediums of this and other 
countries are rendering gracefully and suddenly their complete 
allegiance to her as the Head Centre of a new organic pro- 
cedure in their ranks. The Hierarchy of two worlds are, in 
a word, gathering in convergency in her train. 

Finally, THe Pantarcny is the Supreme School of the 
Prophets, the University in which Leaders are themselves to 
be educated; the Sanhedrim of Consultation for the Cam- 
paign of Eternity; the Judicatory in which all Principles 
and Measures are to be tried by the Lights of Science; the 


the Grand New Order of Human Society on the Planet. 











Patent Office for the working models of every scheme of 
human improvement. 

The Scheme of the Pantarchy is infinitely large and 
varied on the one hand, and infinitely minute and exact on 
the other. The New York Tribune quotes from the Wash- 
ington Chronicle a naive inquiry as to ‘*‘ What is the Pan- 
tarchy?” This question will have to be repeated a million 
of times, and as many answers will have to be given, before 
its full significance will be apprehended. The word signifies 
merely Universal Government; but this is only a hint of the 
integrality of itsmeaning. It is the government of all by the 
One wisest; but it is equally the government of the one by 
All—who are free to yield or withhold their allegiance, ac- 
cording as the wisdom of the administration is or is not 
made manifest to their apprehension of it; it is, in fine, the 
government of both the governor and the governed by 
something higher than either, by the Supreme Law of Right 
as studied into and revealed by the Science of the Universe. 
Pantarchism is, therefore, subordinate to Universology, on 
which it rests; and it therefore demands and will command 
the higher and Supreme allegiance of all—in theory—and in 
practice, so far as the administration is perfect, and perfectly 
apprehended, and thence satisfactory. 

When, therefore, through the activities of the CosMmo- 
POLITICAL PARTY, all the Great Surging Ocean of Reform 
shall have been called into the quiet of one Co-operating 
Unity, Science will lay its hand to the helm, and by a defi- 
nite compass and chart will be prepared to shape the voyage 
of the Ship of State, freighted with all the interests of 
Humanity. 

In the meantime the Panrarcuy will go quietly forward, 
organizing its own operations, which date back for a series 
of years, in preparation for its more world-wide activities 
in the future. For the present it addresses itself more 
especially to the Leaders, and only remotely to the people. 
It gathers its own select and small school from among the 
Natural Chiefs of all parties ; the Conservative no less than 
the Progressive. It laps back on theology and metaphysics, 
and will be able through Sciento-Philosophy to reconcile 
and ally, in the end, the most opposite divisions of Human- 
ity. It will continue to conduct minute experiments in the 
organization of Attractive Industry, in the organization of 
the Home, of the School, as Working Models in every 
Sphere of Industry and Life, in the Scientific and Practical 
Adjustment of all Human Affairs. It will be most constant 
in its investigations of Anthropology or the Science of Man, 
whether of the Individual, a. such, or of that collective 
form of Humanity which is the subject-matter of the Science 
of Sociology. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
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COSMOS, KOSMOS, COSMO, ETC. 





Mrs. WoopuU.t : 

Having read my article on Universology and Alwato, 
transferred from the World to your columns last week, you 
questioned me on the grounds of my choice of the prefix 
kozmo, to denote the objective sphere of Being as contrasted 
with mento, for the Subjective or pure mind sphere. Your 
interest was probably quickened by a desire to know how this 
relates to the prefix cosmo, in Cosmopolitical, the prenomen 
you have adopted for the new political party. 

In reply; in the article for the World I did not deem it 
necessary to explain or apologize for the adoption of this 
term. Kosmos, which we have Anglicized into cosmos, is a 
Greek word, meaning World. In Alwato, as explained in 
The Primary Synopsis, we are authorized in adopting any 
word from any of the Old Style Languages upon no higher 
or other ground than its mere convenience for our purposes. 
We have, in other words, the freedom of the city, and can 
draw from all languages ad libitum. 

But it happens, with extraordinary frequency, that words 
so adopted have been wrought out instinctively in accord- 
ance with the true principles of vocal significance discovered 
and shown in Alwato. This is the case with the word 
Kosmos (the last s is mere case-termination of the Greek, 
and should be discarded.) I found you, with an intuition of 
this fact, trying to work out the occult meaning of the 
word. Let me come to your assistance in the matter. 

K, differentiation, offness, apartness, outness. 

QO, face, aspect, presentation, 

Z, aggregation, organic or living mass, as the swarm of bees 
whose existence is represented in their buzz. 

M, mass by mere greatness of extension, geometrical magni- 
tude. 

O, face, aspect, presentation. 

Ko is the Alwato word for the demonstrative Pronoun 
that, meaning what faces outward, or points away from the 
speaker. 

-io, asatermination, means a domain, sphere, or range of 
eristence, 

Ko,io means, therefore, in some sense, the «whole objective 
world. 

-zmo is, however, also a termination nearly synonymous 
with io, but more replete with meaning. The z gives the 
concrete, and as it were the vital contents of the sphere in 
questions, the m its extension in space, and o its 
presence or phenomenal appearance, with some idea of 
roundness (the sphere-like character), as that is the shape of 
the lips in the production of this sound. 

Ko,zmo proves, therefore, to mean the Objective Living 
World, the world especially of people without us, even in- 
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cluding ourselves as to our external existence, and undis- 
criminated from themany. We may double the termination 
and say Ko,zmo,io, when the word is not used as a prefix, 
which it is in Cosmo-political ; 

Or say, Ko,zmo;political ; the tendency even in English is 
now to restore the k instead of the corrupt c in words of 
Greek origin. In Alwato the k is used throughout for this 
sound ; and also acomma is, or may be, inserted into the 
body of a word to denote its separation into syllables, and a 
semicolon to denote the combining of two words into one, 
instead of the hyphen (-), which has another use, namely, to 
carry on the connection of a word at the end of the line in 
writing or printing. 

But there is more that is curious and interesting in this 
matter. The Greek word kosmos meant the world, but it also 
meant (the same word, frequently in all languages, has sev- 
eral meanings) beauty, or a thing of beauty, anything orna- 
mental. Was not, then, the connecting idea that of the 
World idealized as living, organic, and functionating in the 
beauty of harmony? the World or Nature personified as a 
beautiful woman? The term world has, probably in all lan. 
guages, the ambiguity of sometimes meaning the great ma- 
terial world at large, and sometimes the Human World, as 
when we ask : What does the world think of so and so? 

By the admirable perfection of Alwato we eliminate this 
ambiguity, if it is pestis to do so, by prefixes; thus boma, 
kozmo is the gr material kosmos or world, and homa, 
kozmo the = te W orld—homa or homasa meaning human 
mass(es) or society; but without the prefixes kozmo-io re- 
tains the delightful ambiguity and poetical freedom of the 
Greek word. 

Observe that the Greek word and the English derivations 
are spelled with ans, but this, in English at least, is pro- 
nounced z, and as Alwato spells always phonetically, or by 
the sound, the z is here brought out. 

Observe, also, that if we note the modification of the first 
oO into the short quantity of the av-sound which it has ac- 
quired in English, another modification of the same ensues. 
This last sound (represented by the italic 4) instead of mere 
frontwise presentation denoted by 0, means universal or all- 
sided space-wise extension. 

I thank you for calling out this specific lesson in Alwato. 
In another lesson I will talk about Mento, (the mind). 

D2. A. 
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A WORD MORE TO “OBSERVER.” 


In the correspondence of last week “ Observer” makes va- 
rious questions and criticisms upon my purposes and me- 
thods. To these I have replied, mostly. One point was re- 

| y ] 
served for this week. He says in conclusion: 

‘*You have certainly been the best-abused man on this 
continent. I know of none against whom there is more pre- 
judice, and I think you are to ‘blame for it in part. You have 
not told the people what you were seeking to bring about. 
You should have shown them you were trying to make man- 
kind happier and better, and the sympathies of hundreds 
would have been with you that did not believe in your ways. 
Calvin Blanchard said to me, when I asked him why he did 
not express himself so the common people could understand 
him, that he did not want to. It was the intellectual class 
only he wished to address; that they might rule the people, 
who were not capable of governing themselves. I think 
that was the weak spot in his system; I think it is where you 
will fail. Have not all the reformers who have made their 
mark begun with the people first?) The nobility came after- 
ward. Wishing you godspeed in all your endeavors,” ete. 

“ Have not,” you ask, “all the reformers who have made 
their mark begun with the people first?” I answer: for the 
most part yes; and for the reason that the world has been in 
its infancy, during which the normal condition of affairs is 
inverted. A child is born with its head downward and its 
bulky parts uppermost, although its head is destined to 
come uppermost later, when it shall have passed through 
its tending in arms, and its creeping on all fours, and have 
got itself fairly on its feet. The ‘* masses” of the people cor- 
respond with the buttocks and massive parts of the indi- 
vidual body; the most intelligent with the head. The re- 
formers of the past have addressed themselves to the ‘*‘ mass- 
es’’ of the people, and have succeeded through them, be- 
cause society and they themselves were infantile. The re- 
formers of the future, and, incipiently, of to-day, will and 
do address themselves to the most intelligent; and they will 
succeed in that order; and their success will be of a 
higher, more excellent and permanent character. Don't 
quote History on me! ‘‘ History is a fool!” Everything 
is going to be so different in the future that the 
main use of history is, when rightly understood, to show how 
things will not be, or else, by inversion, only, how things will 
be—that is to say, it is safe to assume that everything will 
be substantially just the contrary of what it has been in the 
past; and this particular thing among the rest. The 
founders of religions and sects and parties in the past have 
been generally indebted for their success to their great per- 
sonal magnetism, and to the strength of their own 
sentimental convictions—and the fruits have been only 


valuable accordingly. The founders of the schools of 


opinions, and of the organizations of activity for the future, 
will be the clear scientific thinkers who will analyze every- 
thing radically before they proceed to build, and who will 
only explain themselves in the first instance to the few most 
intelligent, because those few only are competent to under- 
stand. 

I do not say with Mr. Blanchard that I do not wish to be 
understood, by any portion of the people; but I do say that 


I do not expect to be understood by those who will not 
take the trouble to think, nor by those who are too pre- 
judiced to think impartially and wisely. My audience is, 
therefore, necessarily somewhat small ; but it is becoming 
larger every day, and of late somewhat rapidly. I give my- 
self nd concern about unpopularity or prejudice or abuse, 
so long as they leave me free to do my work. The world 
will understand by-and-by; and the more injustice they 
have done in the meantime, the more enthusiastically they 
will come over to the truth when it dawns on their minds. 
The ‘‘sympathy ” of those who do not believe in ‘* my 
ways” would be of very little importance to me. It is of 
more importance that those who can should come to under- 
stand what I mean, as the true preparation for intelligently 
believing, and then acting. S. FP. A. 
- 


SIMPLIFIED SPEECH. 








ONE LANGUAGE FOR ALL, ESPECIALLY FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONALS—ADDRESS BY MR. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS 
BEFORE THE NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB. 


[From the World of June 24, 1871.] 

At the meeting of the Liberal Club last evening Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews delivered a long and exhaustive ad- 
dress on “A Common Language for the Use of the Inter- 
nationals.” Whoever, he said, had undertaken to learn a 
language had found probably that it was no slight under- 
taking, but that a language was the most difficult study in 
the world to master. ‘There was much difference in nation- 
alities in regard to this, and while English people, those 
living in Southern Europe, and residents of the United States 
found it so hard a task to acquire fluency in foreign lan- 
guages, to those born in the more northern climates it was a 
comparatively easy and simple task. The old story of the 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel had been almost 
universally accepted, until recently, as a suflicient account of 
the origin of diversity in languages. Now scientific men 
turn to the science of linguistics, consisting of a specific 
study of languages, the comparison of different languages 
and their combination on general principles to settle this 
matter. These scientists have discovered that all the various 
languages in use, from India to Ireland, and now across 
America to California, or rather the millions of words that 
comprise them, had their root in a mere handful of words 
that might all be printed on a few pages of a common spell- 
ing-book. The speaker then proceeded to explain in detail 
his own researches and discoveries in the new science, during 
which he drilled the audience on the pronunciation of a 
class of certain technical words. The human voice, he said,was 
capable of producing not more than sixty or sixty-four distinct 
sounds, and phonographers having analyzed these sounds, 
and introduced certain signs to represent them, they could 
thus trace them down as fast as they were uttered. He had 
discovered that each sound had some inherent and distinct 
meaning. This was hinted at by Plato, and he (Mr. An- 
drews) got his first ideas of the matter from a distinguished 
Hungarian professor. If these scientific principles were only 
acted upon it would unify the speech of the world,and there 
would be,not a return to the language from which humanity 
probably at one time diverged, but an ascension to a new 
and better kind of unity of speech. 

After discussing and illustrating the science of ‘* word 
building,” as set forth in Alwato, and showing the existing 
relationship between the words and the ides is represented, 
Mr. Andrews said the term ‘* Internationals ” was becoming 
somewhat well known, although inthis country ‘ Interna- 
tionals’’ were more commonly designated ‘* International! 
Working-men.” ‘They were an Association of workingmen 
living mostly in Europe, and although speaking nine dif- 
ferent languages they kept up a constant communication, 
and experience had proved that the difference in their lan- 
guage was the greatest difficulty they had to overcome. 
This diffic ulty was daily pressing on them, and some of the 
leaders of the society in this city proposed that a simple lan- 
guage should be organized for the purpose of facilitating 
communication between the different classes of their adher- 
ents. Forthis purpose a committee has been formed, and 
instead of beginning with the most abstract prince iples as 
did “ Alwato,” they proposed to get up vocabularies that 
would contain the words most frequently used in all the lan. 
guages,and combine and simplify them in such a manner 
that they would be alike understood by all. 

Missionary societies and scholars all over the world have 
been laboring many years for the purpose of getting a com- 
mon and universal alphabet for the use of all nations, but an 
alphabet at best was only the dress put on by language and 
represented, while it did not constitute, the sounds used. A 
change or rather reconstitution of the alphabet was rendered 
necessary, as the Roman alphabet was so Jeclouded that it 
was impossible to represent the sounds contained in all the 
languages by it alone. He, the speaker, had introduced, 
however, positively no new letters, so that Alwato can be 
printed in any office where the Roman alphabet is used. 

In seeking for a name for the new language, he found that 
it so happened that in Europe there are two languages al- 
ready that have the same name, that of Lingua Franca. Mr. 
Drury, the International leader in this country, had made a 
study of these languages, and had prepared a grammar, 
which aided much in the prosecution of the study. The 
new language, after due consideration, had been named very 
nearly like these others, being designated Frang,koa, and 
hereafter he supposed the universal salutation between 
strangers would be parli vu Frang,koa. (Laughter.) The 

committee had agreed upon several important points; first, 
that this universal vernacular was exactly what was wanted, 
next, they had resolved to select only the simple words for 
their new language, and had rejected those that were pro- 
nounced with such difticulty. In closing, the speaker dwelt 
with some warmtb on the fact that so much progress had al. 
ready been made in this simplifying of speech, and said that 
all languages must be smelted in time into one common 
tongue, and people might as well endeavor to prevent the 
growth of nature as to try to prevent this. It would tend 
more than all the advancement yet made by nations to unify 
and bind them together in one Common brotherhood. — Italy 
was now undergoing a unification of her many different 
tongues because there was a unification of her government, 
and he doubted not this whole world would be controlled by 
one grand government, and then would the now Babel of 
tongues be unified and made simple to the understanding of 
a child. 

At the close of Mr. Andrews’ remarks the subject was 





discussed, both pro and con, by several members of the club. 


The report from the /ferald of my lecture before the Club, 
which occupied nearly two hours in the delivery, is a mere 
sketch, and not, in some particulars, quite accurate. It will 
serve, however, to give some idea of the subject. I prepared 
tor the occasion a somewhat extended illustration of the pro 
cess of word-building in Alwato, which I will publish in the 
Bulletin at a subsequent time. Dm £o dh. 
siiesentincepaintellp acuminata 

I have received a communication from Jostan WARREN, 
who objects to my classification of him in respect to his ideas 
in a previous article, and, indeed, to being classified at all. | 
shall let him speak for himself, but not this week. 


S. PP. A. 
— - +e — _ 
SPIRITUAL ANALYIST AND SCIENTIFIC ReEvigEw. J. H. W. 
Toohey, Editor. Boston. A new Spiritual magazine. 


I send greeting to my old friend Toohey. I want to help 
him in his effort to give to Spiritualism a higher literature 
and a philosophic form, and*I presume that nothing I could 
do would seem so well as to let his publisher speak for him 
self. I extract, therefore, the following circular : 

PUBLICATION OFFICE, NO 50 BROMFIELD STREET. 
Boston, Mass., 1871 


.To the Reformer of Old Abuses and the Lover of New Truth.] 
FRIEND: 

We send you, as the continuation of the Vouthly, the first 
issue of the Spiritual Analyist, in the belief that it is an 
improvement on our previous labors and an important 
contribution to the interests of intellectual freedom and 
fundamental reform. 

In common with most reformers, we know the world bas 
heretofore been too much in a fog. Faith has been made 
the pole star, and this word faith has had an uncertain 
meaning. One section has defined and another denied, 
authorizing scepticism. We would clear up this doubt and 
uncertainty. 

Man is, and is to be. On this statement hangs the pro- 
blems of progress. Men are complex in their structure, but 
homogeneous in their aspirations after truth; in them are 
united the potentialities of the universe, whose refining 
forces culminate In inteligence and spiritu: ul individuality. 
These in their capacities and the scope of their powers, be- 
come the interpreters as well as the servants of nature, at 
once the teacher and the taught. A Kindred conception 
inspired Young to say— 

‘**Know thyself, O maa! 
All knowledge centers there.”’ 

In this spirit we teach, hoping to evoke truth, harmonize 
apparent divergences and put ourselves in a condition to 
extract from lite all its sweets. 

Should you fellowship our thought, and feel to co-operate 
with us, after sensing the matter of the issue, and the spirit 
of the ‘editor, we will gladly Know you better, as conuibu- 
tor, subscriber, or both, and do all that in us lies to serve 
you In turn. 

Liberal deductions will be made to Clubs, and generous 
compensation for all subscribers, who pay tor the year in 
advance. 

Price $1 50 per annum. 

W. F. Brown & Co., Publishers. 


GEORGE WIL KES ON THE COMMUNE. 


Mr. Wilkes, in one of his powerful letters from Europe, 
takes the popular side and deprecates the hasty judgment of 
Americans as to the motives and aim of the Communists. 
He sums up the account with the opinions of one person, 
Which are so forcible as to carry conviction to unbiased 
minds. 


Though not of the working classes himself, this man was 
one of those sympathetic philosophers who had perfectly 
identified himself with their interests and their sorrows, and 
who, in endeavoring to better their condition, was content 
to share their fate. Like many of the chiefs of the Com 
mune, he Was a man of large means and of retined culture, 
but he was of that large nature which could comprehend 
something better than the luxury and debauchery of  privi- 
lege, at the expense of the liberties of the people and the 
future of his country. He had originally belonged to that 
effete and demoralized class, which is all that the foreigner 
sees of what is called the French people when he goes to 
France—the class which enjoys a monopoly of all the 
privileges that spring from the laws; the class for which 
the palaces are built, for which luxury and immorality is 
constituted, and in whose gaudy haze shimmer the thin flies 
ot fashion and society, and the countless guats and moths 
which live on the dust which vice exhales. This is the 
swarm which gives to Paris its shiny surface aspect ; which 
makes it ‘‘ gay,’ as the term goes, and which cause the un 
thinking stranger, and especially the English, to de- 
nounce French character as false, treacherous, heartless, 
lying, fickle, insincere, and worthless. And it is all this, if 
this upper crust is Paris. But behind this surface lies a 
gaunt, sutlering, over-worked, and brooding monster, which 
is restive of its chains. A population of more than a 
million of laborers, whose recurring wrong, amidst this 
sea of pleasure, is to drudge day by day for an inadequate 
requital, and to be torn from their families, on military 
requisition, whenever the king sot kk urope wish to dispute, 
at their expense. This is the class against whom all 
laws are made, who are refused the ownership of arms, and 
who are dogged by spies, that the moths may flutter over 
them with ease. ‘Phe most they can earn is un average of 
three or four francs a day for the men, and from two francs 
to two anda halt for the women. Their food is taxed not 
only in the general tariff, but by the octroi, when it comes 
Within the city ; and Ihave seen the gilded carriage of the 
aristocrat pass Within the gates with searcely a glance of 
surveillance from the obsequious official, while the tin din 
ner-kettle of the workman has been ransacked and made 
to pay the tribute of a sous. No better evidence of the 
shameful invidiousness of the laws of France in favor of the 
rich can be given, than through the fact that the quality of 
the wine the people drink is taxed over a hundred per cent. 
(say forty-five francs per piece of 300 bottles), while the rich 
only pay the same tax for apiece which may have cost filty 
limes the money. Whatinterest, therefore, can these op- 





pressed and insulted people, who live mostly on cheese, 
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ally be saved, and give us better management and better 
results. This will be done by showing, first, the utter fail- 
ure of the present system. Secondly, that it increases our 
taxes, and therefore that it may be dispensed with without 
damage to the border settlements, even if no efficient system 
is substituted. But we propose, further, to show a system 
with all the essential principles and details exhaustive of the 
subject, perfectly adapted to the conditions, and costing less 
than one-fourth the present system, and giving peace and 
safety to the land. At first blush these propositions seem 
Utopian, but the coming facts will vindicate all of them. 

Let it, then, be remembered that the present policy is com- 
posed of two distinct branches: 1st, The military (the cost 
of which we have just seen) and the annuities and agencies. 
Nearly the whole of the cost is connected with the military. 
The ostensible purpose of this branch of the service is pro- 
tection to both whites and Indians. It is proposed to show 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that it does neither. If to this 
be added the surplusage of absolute injury, then it must be 
irresistibly deduced that the removal of the troops and their 
disbandment will put the proceeds of the sales of the forts 
and equipments into the public treasury and the labors of the 
thousands of useless soldiers into the productive industries, 
and thus remove and save the military cost, great or small. 

In presenting this branch of the subject it will be pertinent 
to show up the conduct of these protectors. 

First, then. The military did not prevent the Minnesota 
massacre. The troops, with the aid of volunteers, captured 
a number of Indians and hanged thirty-seven of them. But 
the Indians were not conquered. On the heels of this came 
the war with the Cheyennes and Arrapahoes along the Platte 
and Arkansas Rivers and on the plains. This war lasted 
three years, and was not suppressed or mitigated in any 
degree by the regular troops. Until within one year the 
reports of Indian depredations have been weekly—almost 
daily. The cry of help has come with an unceasing wail 
from the borders ; nor has it ceased up to this time. The 
troops have on these several occasions already named 
swooped down on camps of men, women and children, the 
most of whom were friendly, and slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately, disregarding age, sex or guilt. 


infantry, and are practically of no value whatever in an 
Indian war. The Indians are well-mounted on horses native 


present as spectators of that scene one squad of regular 
trovups and one of Indian scouts in the government employ, 
and men enough with the trains to have recovered all the 
stock; but the soldiers refused to fire or pursue. And he 
has seen military officers laugh in derision at the shameless 
pretense of protection. 

Let us now cross the Platte Riverto the railroad. Here, 
in 1869, we find infantry (eight or ten) stationed every ten 
or fifteen miles to protect the road. Nine out of every ten 
miles of the road could have been torn up, day or night, in 
utter defiance of these soldiers—fifty Indians would have 
lifted the hair of any squad in a few minutes, torn up a rail, 
set fire to a bridge and been off The most ridiculous sight 
my eyes ever beheld was the parading of these soldiers, in 
full dress, with burnished arms, to the passing trains to make 
the passengers feel that they were protected by the strong 
arm of the government. The depredations seldom occur 
near any of the posts or forts, and if they did, when the 
troops come pursuit is useless. Fort Russel, twoand a half 
miles from Cheyenne City, is no protection to that city. Any 
hour, day or night, one hundred Indians could fire the place 
and be out of danger before the soldiers could reach 
it. So it may be said of all of them. They are remote 
from each other ; no one of them is supplied with cavalry 
enough to amount to anything in pursuit. At one time 
forty cavalry decamped from Camp Morgan in a body; de- 
sertions are constant, and the chief employment of the cav- 
alry is to run down deserters. Now, is not this a beautiful 
state of affairs ? And yet I challenge any responsible man 
to deny these allegations. 

Nor is this all. The most of these posts are but beds of 
vice and crime, where officers and soldiers alike are demor- 
alized. Having nothing to do, their time is spent in drink- 
ing, gambling and other evil practices. About the posts 
near the Indians there are multitudes of half-breed children, 
whose fathers care no more for them than if they were cat- 
tle, and many of whom have wives in the States. If there 
is a town near by, pay-day is a scene of gambling and drink- 
ing. It this is wanting, the settlers can always be relied on 
for the conditions. So in a few days the soldier has no 
money. The writer has seen the commander of the post 


To all this may be added the fact that the plundering of 
the government and the Indians cannot proceed without the 





to the plains; infantry without horses, and cavalry with 


knowledge of the military, to whom the President sought to 


King James and the orthodox version of the ‘‘ Divine 
Right of Kings.” But who believes it; yet the book does 
advise us to ‘‘resist not evil.” Accept this implicitly, 
Mesdames Woodhull and Claflin, and you may as well cease 
at once to flaunt your utilitarian standard in the faces of the 
dignitaries, the powers that be—at Washington; cease your 
pleading for equal human rights, and acting on the inspira- 
tion of the same Christian apostle be very quiet, and when 
you incline to learn or know anything humbly ask your 
august lord, your husband, at home; for Adam was first 
formed, then Eve, therefore let the woman learn to keep 
silent. So you see, ladies, the prevalence of Bibleism will 
never give you the ballot or anything like rights equal with 
the lords of creation. We have, then, good reason to battle 
against the enslaving dogmas of orthodox theology, which 
in all of its assemblages curtails and proscribes by law the 
rights of female members. 

But another thought here in relation with the Bible ver- 
sion of man’s origin, were 1t ever possible for him to be 
gotten up in that way, we think the process has been dis- 
continued ever after; and the race has cause to be grateful 
that the day of “ miracles’’ is forever past—superseded, in- 
deed, by the more natural process; and we rather like the 
wife!y reply to her stupid lord: “ The fact is, a man does not 
know how tostraighten up things. He does not know how 
to begin. I don’t wonder that when God made Adam he 
went right to work and made a woman to tell him what to 
do.” 

A fitting reply to Paul’s inspiration of female servitude 
and silence. It should have place in the forthcoming new 
version of the Bible. So mote it be, REICHNER. 
P.8.—Pardon the fragmentary character of this paper; we 
have been kept very restless by painful rheumatic twinges in 
one of our feet. More anon; not of the twinges, we hope, 
but of “ Bibleism.’’ 


HEAVEN. 





I have it in my heart to serve God so 

That into Paradise I shall repair— 

That holy place, through the which everywhere 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow, 


te Within a few weeks these same troops have permitted | near Cheyenne City drunk at 10 0’clock on Sunday morning, Without my lady I were loth to go— 
4 ater ; ; . : She who has the bright face and the bright hair; 
another slaughter of women and children, 85 in all, who had | bucking against the tiger, ina common gambling shop, at Because if she were absent, I being there 
A i come upon the reservations to be starved to death, in| $5achip. The officer of the day at another post has been My pleasure would be less than naught, I know. 
’ obedience to government orders. so drunk on duty that he could scarce prevent his scabbard Look you, I say not this to such intent 
ee We have already shown that six-tenths of the military are | from tripping him. As that I there would deal in any sin ; 
* & 


I only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft eyes and lovely face 
That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in that place. 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS. 





‘*A tree is known by its fruit.” | 


The fairest test of any system or principle in human | P® riods of an eventful boarding-school experience? 
economy is its manifest effect upon those under its imme- ‘the ‘‘ interesting invalid,” her strength and freshness wasted 


When, therefore, we venture to class the | 
among the most lamentable | 
outgrowths of modern conventionalism, it is because the , 
frightful results of its educational abuses have become too | 
widely and painfully apparent to be longer questioned. | 
While we are compelled to look upon the degenerate speci- | | 
mens of womanhood annually graduated from institutions | 
of this kind, or listen to the startling confessions of girls who 
have therein passed their novitiate, it is needless to ask any 
stronger proof of their unwholesome atmosphere ; but when, 
from closer investigation, we are forced to the conviction 
that no girl, however nobly and honestly inclined, can 
develop in one of these establishments, and carry from 
thence the same lofty purpose and pure mind with which 
she entered it, the encouragement of such a system of educa- 
tion becomes a subject of still greater consideration. Could 
fashionably ambitious mothers but realize the perils that 
surround a fashionable boarding school lile, surely fewer 
would consent thus to dispose of their daughters during the 
most susceptible period of their youth. | 

In the present condition of society daughters of wealth | 
find life’s struggle, at best, a difficult one if they chance to | 
be born with anything like an aspiration beyond the frivoli- | 
ties of a fashionable career; but when, in addition to the dis- 
sipating influences of home and society, the maiden discov- 
ers her educational experience to be a mere rehearsal of the 
follies and weaknesses into which she is u:timately to grad- 
uate, she must be endowed with stronger powers of re- 
sistance than such girls usually evince to preserve through it 
all her womanly dignity and escape uncontaminated. 

It is well known to all who are acquainted with this class 
of schools that their chief recommendation is their foreign 
atmosphere. Foreign teachers, foreign language and foreign 
manners constitute the basis of a fashionable education, and 
may almost be said to be the only tutelary features of which 
the pupils are likely to preserve any lasting impression. 
Mannerism isinvariably ranked of paramount importance. 
It is the highest card in the hand of the woman who is thus 
playing for public patronage. She boasts of her ability to 
turn out brilliant women of society, and in whatever else she 
may fall short good care is taken that this part of the con- 
tract shall be faithfu!ly executed. The more solid branches 
of mental culture are but lightly considered in the popular 
estimate of a stylish young lady, nor do they enter very 
deeply into this system of ornamental finish. Still, were 


diate influence. 
‘fashionable boarding school ” 





i 





distorted bodies and dissipated faces proclaim their tamiliar- 
ity with ‘ life,” and how many will hesitate to acknowledge 
that their introduetion thereto was one of the memorable 


young l.dts, 


Or mark 


by habits ignorantly or wantonly contracted within the self- 

same institution, if you would be persuaded of the dangers 
which, under the guise of a school-room curriculum, are 
threatening the purest and noblest attributes of our great 
American womanhood. 

What can be urged in defense of a system which thus 
takes our daughters at the most impressible period of girl- 
hood, and so poisons their mind with the false theories and 
practices of so-called fashionable existence, that at the age 
of maturity and usefulness they are sent adrift upon the 
world to glory in their own worthlessness ; or, as is full 
often the case, alter a brief butterfly career, to swell the 
ranks of degraded weakness and misery. 

To fairly estimate the character of these aristocratic estab- 
lishments, to whose care are intrusted the daughters of 
Senators, merciants and noneyed princes throughout our 
land, we hive only to point to the pitiable throng who yearly 
graduaie therefrom to be presented to society as “ finished ” 
Verily, in their iruits shall ye know them. 

Pe eee Nake ewe 
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HOW LONG? 


My love is on the sea 

Far from me; 
And I am left to moan 

All alone ; 
lam weary of each day 

My love's away, 
Life, till we meet again, 

Is a long pain; 
Why so far from home 

Must thou roam ? 
Who is at thy side 

Should ill betide? 











I am sick at heart 
Thus apart 
From my soul, I cry to thee 
Come back to me from the sea. 


eae 





AN HOUR IN PARADISE. 


Never twice alike and always giving fresh pleasure to the 
sincere soul are those spiritual manifestations which come 
through a medium who does not attempt to invent novelties 
or to manufacture effects. So much trickery is habitually 





these school-room deficiencies the only objectionable fea- 
tures of such institutions, their influence would be far less 
deplorebte. Intellectual differences can be made up. The 
mathematical, historical or geographical branch that is here 
neglected may easily be cultivated elsewhere; but the mould- 
ing of the character—the moral and spiritual training which 
is to stamp these young girls for life—is a matter of far more 
serious consideration. Would you know what that is and 
fully apprec‘ate the spirit of demoralization that is blighting 
the fairest and frailest of our community, watch the ma- 
noeuvres of these vi-tims of fashion upon the promenade, in 
the shop andat places of public amusement, or follow them 
to the sacred privacy of the dormitory, and there note the 
development in every device and criminal indulgence that 
marks adepraved womanhood. Then behold them a few 
years later as they emerge full fledged from this preparatory 
school to take their allotted place in society. Where in all the 
multitude thus sent forth year after year will be found one 
pure-minded, nobly developed woman—one whose life 
purpose involves a single aspiration beyond the mere gratifi- 
cation of self? 

Is it a marvel, then, that women of society are so physi- 
eally, morally and mentally weak; or that we are so fre- 
quently compelied to trace the downward career of some 
wrecked beauty to her first false step at the fashionable 
boarding-school ? 

A sad case of this kind came to light not long since in our 
own city. The wretched girl had been lost to her family for 
nearly three years, and even in her dying hour refused to 
send them any word of her whereabouts. Still her mind 
seemed burdened with some message for her friends. In her 
semi-unconscious moments the names of her mother and a 
younger sister mingled anxiously upon her lips, though to 
the repeated urgings of her attendants that they might be 
sent for, she returned the invariable reply: 
look upon those pure faces again.” In this apparent mental 
conflict she remained for hours, each succeeding breath 
threatening to be her Jast, till finally, springing from her 
pillow, she called frantically for pencil and paper, and seiz- 
ing the little Bible that had been the constant companion of 
her sick room, turned hastily to her own name and above it 
traced these words : 

‘‘ Mother, listen to this warning from your dying child, 
and save L—— from a similar fate. My first lesson tm crime 
was under the roof of Madam It is she whom Heaven 
will hold responsible for my lost soul.”’ 

With her hand still upon the open leaf, she sank back 
exhausted, and the next moment her spirit had fled. 


‘*] never can 





What a fearful testimony to fling back from the very | 
brink of eternity! Yet who shall say that it is not terribly | 


verified by the living witnesses daily stalking through our 
midst ? Question the myriad flashing young women whose 


practiced by many clairvoyants that a seance with a medium 
of accredited honesty, such as we had on last Monday even- 
ing with Dr. Henry Slade, of New York, a comfort 
worthy of a grateful acknowledgment. Our party consisted 
of five persons—including a well-known scientific author 
and the editor of a weekly journal of this city. Three of 
the five were gentlemen, and two ladies. The sittings were 
held in a lighted room, and round a plain deal table. Dr. 
Slade exhibited a common slate, such as a school-boy carries 
to school, after which, on putting a fragment of a 
pencil on it, and holding the slate a few moments 
in his hand, he produced for his gratified sitters 
a series of messages written by unseen fingers. We could 
hear the moving of the pencil, as if strong hands, but not 
clumsy or inexpert, were executing the writing. There 
was, apparently, a0 possibility of any deception in this pro- 
ceeding. On the contrary, if one’s eyes and ears are to be 
believed, especially when they hear and see distinctly, the 
testimony to the unearthly authenticity of this chirography 
was perfect. 

A musical instrument, which was in such bad condition 
that it could not be played before by a mortal performer, 
was caught up by the spirits and made to discourse 
harmonious music without the touch or help of any fleshly 
finger. 

It is sometimes 

















said that no beauty or tastefulness 
is seen in the answers given to questions at such seances, 
but we will mention an incident of this interview 
which will be regarded as _ poetic and pleasing. 
Last Sunday twoof the party, unknown tothe medium 
and to the others of the company, found themselves sitting 
at noon on the steps of the Soldiers’ Monument in Green- 
wood Cemetery, One of these two persons, on being asked 
to propose atest question, put the following: ‘‘ Cun the 
spirits say where I was sitting on Sunday last at the hour of 
noon?” Whereupon instantly a martial air, as of the tramp 
of soldiers, was beaten on the slate with startling distinctness. 
The test was as pleasing as itwas perfect. Dr. Slade on one 
occasion was controlled by the spirit of a Scotch artist, and 
made to execute a faithful portrait of a deceased friend— 
doing in an hour what ordinarily would have required days. 

We might mention other singular and beautiful tests of 
the truthfulness of spiritual manifestations as seen at Dr. 
Slade’s table. These and such as these are well known to 
persons familiar with the operations of celestial intelligences 
as exhibited in spiritualistic phenomena. But we pen these 
paragraphs for the benefit of the public at large, and parti- 
cularly for anxious seekers after some tangible and impres- 
sive evidence of the immortality of the soul. 








| Dr. Slade is a 

genial and sincere man, and it is a pleasure to sit an hour 
i in his company while, with mystic skill, he works the appar- 
lent miracle of opening the gates of the Eternal World. 


WHAT ARE THEY DOING IN CONVENTS:? 


“Mrs. Battey is writing a book on 
America.’’’— New York Sun. 

‘* Mrs. Battey, who is well Known in metropolitan j. urn: il. 
istic circles, is at present employed Writing a book on ‘ Con- 
ventual Life in America.’ "—/lme Journal. 


Mrs. Battey is well known to the readers of WoopnuLL 
AND CLAFLIN’Ss WEEKLY, as the writer of ‘‘The Barefoot 
Friars of West Hoboken,’ “ The White Friars or Domini- 
cans of New York,” ‘‘Somcthing- About Jesuits,” “ The 
Foundling Asylum and the Sisters of Charity.” “ The 
Work of the Monk and the Nun in New York,” and several 
other papers of singular interest on such subjects. The inter- 
est which attached to them consisted in the fact that, while 
she was evidently an enthusiast on the subject of the institu- 
tions and orders of her church, she treated the theme fron a 
very broad and intensely political and utilitirian stand- 
point. Her style is graceful, terse, and sometimes highly 
dramatic. She has been charged as a sensationalist, but no 
writer of whom we know is less so. 


‘Convent Life in 


She is particularly 
matter-of-fact, enthusiastic and devoted to her purposes and 
convictions of right and wrong, and thoroughly but progres- 
sively catholic in the broad and true meaning of that 
term. 


We bespeak for her book a many readers, and for them a 
rare entertainment. 


PANN ner 


THE MAN who rages furiously against fallen women is not 
seldom he who has done his best to reduce woman to the 
very position he decries with so much vehemence. Be sure 
that whoso compassionates the wrong-doer is pure of heart. 

n_ornernenae eOeesn sews 
In American justice it is well settled that a rogue who 
steals a little deserves to be punished—for stealing a little. 
If he steals enough to make it worth while to let him off— 
he is let off. 

Oe eee 


The Independent Woman's Rights Society of Ohio an- 
nounces itself to the world with the following platform: 


The height, length, breadth and depth of our platform can 
be measured ‘by ascertaining the extent of woman's rights 
and woman’s wrongs, of her highest and purest aspirations, 
and of her deepest ‘follies. Wherever she has a right, there 
you will find us, ready to defend it; wherever she is outraged 
by a wrong, there you will find us, ready to fight it; wher- 
ever we find her cherishing a holy aspiration, there you will 
find us with words of encouragement; wherever we find her 
in the gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity of a fashiona- 
ble life, there you will find us ready to pity, sooner than con- 
demn. On our platform we shall discuss, without any men- 
tal rese rv ation or evasion whatever, all things that pertain to 
woman’s rights as a citizen, her wrongs socially, or her fol- 
lies mentally. With us it will be in order to discuss bullots 
bread and babies; love, law and labor: customs, corsets 
crinolines and chignons; marriage and divorce; petticoats, 
powder, paint, pugs, panniers and prostitution; trails, Gre- 
cian bends and bran calves, and all other acciden' al. inci- 
dental or intentional conditions or accessories that now con- 
stitute a part of woman or of the woman question. We 
shall discuss her as she was in the beginning, has been and 
is now socially, politically, religiously, physiologically, 
pathologically, her possibilities here in the flesh, and her 
probabilities in the spirit-hereafter. Beyond this we know 
but little, and that not for certain. If anybody thinks us 
narrow, we will widen, if they will only show us where and 
how to perform that operation successfully. If any one 
thinks us too broad, we will narrow, if they will only point 
out the plank we could slide out, and yet have a whole floor. 
We await orders. 

eS __o~- 


THe New York Lvening Post says: It is a curious fact 
among our hat and cap manufacturers that diffrent locali- 
ties use different sizes of hats and caps as standard sizes. 
Boston and the Eastern States use the smallest sizes; New 
York and the Middle States use the medium to largest sizes, 
and Chicago and the Westera States require the largest 
sizes. Goods manufactured tor one market cannot be suid 
for the other, only in exceptional cases. The South use a 
shape peculiar to themselves, and of large size. 

an Orr 


Tue doctrine of departed spirits returning to visit the 
scenes and beings which were dear to them during the body's 
existence, though it has been debased by the absurd super- 
stitions of the vulgar, in itselt is awfully solemn and sublime. 
A belief of this kind would, | should think, be a new incen- 
tive to virtue, rendering us circumspect even in our most 
secret moments, from the idea thit those we once loved and 
honored were invisible witnesses of all our actions.— Wash- 
ington Irving. 

nance 

WHERE education has been entirely neglected or improp- 
erly managed, we see the worst passions ruling with uncon- 
troiled and incessant sway. Good sense degenerates into 
cratt, and anger rankles into malignity. Restraint, which is 
thought most salutary, comes tou late, and the most judicious 
admonitions are urged in vain, 
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THE LOWLY LIFE, 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


A little flower so lowly grew, 
So lonely was it left, 

That heaven looked like an eye of bine 
Down its little cleft. 


What could a little flower do 
In such a darksome place, 

But try to reach that eye of blue, 
And climb to kiss heaven's face ’ 


And theres no life 80 lone and low 
But strength may etill be given, 
From the narrow’st lot on earth to grow 





The straighter up to heaven. 
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ART AND DRAMA, 


a 


The theatres are all in the last hours of the season; 

a recees from the summer heats is in order, and any 

ambitious tyro or adventurous manayer can get a 

house almost at a gift,in which to dare fate and 

challenge criticism. The resume of the past season 
shows an unusual amount of speculative activity in 
managers, at whose enterprise and pluck it is im- 
possible to withhold admiration. But there has been 
a most plentiful lack of result. Of all strainings 
after success, the seeming 
literature and drama are those in which it is most 
difficult to predict the issues. Uncertainty rules the 
hour. The capricious goddess turns her wheel with 
more than ordinary caprice for those who seek after 
her favors on the mimic scene. The most famous 
literary beginnings have been in face of discourage- 
ment and neglect; so the approval of the theatrical 
public has, for the most part, spruny less from a dis- 
criminating choice than from transient fancies, and 
special accord between the author or actor and his 
audience. It is easy enough to justify the fait wcom- 
pli—just as reasons are plenty for doing what we like. 
The difficulty lies in foreknowing what work will fit 


flowery fields of 


the public taste, and in doing that work so well as to 
make it enduring. The man who works for fame 
can afford to deliberate. He who works for fortune 
must etrike while the iron is hot. To-day is the time 
—to-morrow we shall be on the great sea. There is 
no law of natural selection for the manuscript reader 
or the manager. Not one book or play in ten is a real 
euccess;: and, ten to one again, but out of the scores 
rejected to cull out the most promising fruits, some- 
thing far better has been thrown aside, to be brought 
to light at some future day, to the intense disgust of 
those who did not know a pear! of price when it was 
in their hands, but ignorantly passed it over. 

WALLACK’s has given us a rapid succession of 
pieces, new and old, and the Aabitues never tire by 
repetition, but go with the same gusto to welcome 
the * Honeymoon” or the “School for Scandal” as 
some new piece of Tom Taylor or poor Robertson. 
To say that everything is well done at Wallack’s 
is to say what no one will dispute. Although there 
is no bright particular star there, the company in its 
entirety is unsurpassed anywhere—probably un 
equaled out of Paris. But whether owing to lack of 
public interest—and yet it can scarcely be that at Wal- 
lack’s—more likely to the want of that fitting in 
with the public fancy, without which theoretical per- 
fection would fall flat—nothing has realized any strik- 
jng success this season, 

At the Fifth avenue, where the audience is made up 
of the very quintessence of the time, who go to the 
Bijou because it is the correct thing—the Wallackites 
frequenting their temple because itis their place of 
worship—the greatest run of the season was * Man 
and Wife.’’ This play has been so abundantly written 
up that itis enough to say that it has all the strength 
of incident and emotional expression which the re- 
serve and self-restraint of modern society permit. 
There is no violent action, no coarse, material sensa- 
tion. The proprieties of actual life are rigidly pre- 
served, and the only one extreme character in the 
piece, the dumb woman, is so carefully drawn, and was 
so admirably rendered by Mrs. Gilbert, that it had all 
the effect of realistic portraiture. It was the most 
striking character in the piece. and in all its ecceu- 
tricity did not shock us with the sense of improbabil- 
ity. It was exceptional, but thoroughly natural. 
Such a character, combining a semi-barbarous force 
of expression and strength of purpose, within the 
limitation of our conventional age, is a rare gem of 
character painting. The intrinsic merit of man and 
wife were the more conspicuous from a sense of 
homeishness in the whole performance. They were 
Scotch; they might have been New York. * Fer- 
nande ’ and ‘* Frou-Frou”’ drew a large share of their 
interest from their foreign air, which gave them a 
semi-romantic tinge, in which variety and novelty 
were powerful accessions. 

N1sLo’s was conspicuous for its failure to galvanize 
the legitimate into a brief popularity—by the intro- 
duction of a real athlete, and by the importation of 
dresses, decorations and properties for Richard [Il.— 
but in either case the grand staple was wanting—the 
actors and actresses. No amount of padding or tin- 
scl will dispense with the Promethean fire in Shake- 
spearian revivals. A mighty engine needs a mighty 
bull, else the whole sinks together. 

Of the other bids for public favor—*' Across the 
Continent” and all its imitations—the wonder is that 
they did so well. Their success is added proof, if 
one were needed, that a large section of the public go 
to the play for the meresi amusement, They don't 
want even to think, scarcely to be atirred into emo. 
tion: they are content to laugh and take life easy, and 
the utmost exertion of mind required is a mild won- 
der how the thing is going to work out at last. Kit’s 
“full hand” honesty cheating knavery at knavery’s 
own game is the great scene in ** Kit.” We all play 
poker. Everybody but the actors sees how the trick 
is done; but it isa superb hit, *‘ Let the audience 
into your confidence,” says Miss Laura Keene, In 
‘** Across the Continent” the finest thing in the play 
is the click, click, click! of the real telegraph instru- 
ment and the sending the message down the line for 
succor. The audience know the telegraph click as 
they do a drum beat. “By golly, the darned thing’s 
real,” whispers a big fellow to his girl. The house 
sits perfectly breathless until the answer comes, and 
then for a shout—* It’s the idee as does it. Hadn't 
1 waited and waited to see how the old thing works 
and couldn't get narey word.” Grant threw away 
thousands of lives without a sigh in the reckless as- 
saults on the Richmond lines. Didn't this same 
Grant, sitting in his box at Wall's, in Washington, 
to see “ The Drummer Boy of Shiloh,” when the 
drummer boy struck up the long roll to call together 
the recruits in his native Western village, didn't 
Grant draw out bis handkerchief and blow his nose 
and wipe his eyes and retire to the back of his box 
as much ashamed of honest emotion as if his epaulets 
had just been torn off’ 
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Yes! Your happy bit of realism is your sheet an- 
chor. It is better than broadsides of description and 
explanation. It touches the humanity within us and 
appeals to memories and sympathies. But it must be 
a happy hit; no coarse, blatant, red and yellow daub” 
ing. It is of cardinal truth in art that the artist shall 
not tell allthe story. He shall suggest it—throw in 
the seed, and let each of us water, till and gather ac- 
cording to our inclination or capacity. 

Tue NaTIonaAL ACADEMY OF Desicam is announced 
as having closed the winter exhibition, to be sxc- 
ceeded by the spring display, of which more in due 
Scason. 

Mr. Ward’s colossal statue of Shakespeare has been 
cast in bronze at Philadelphia. The casting has been 
a perfect success, The work is not less remarkable 
for the beauty and finish of the casting than for the 
grandeur and majesty of the design. The model, as 
it stood in Mr. Ward’s studio, was characterized by 
that grace in repose, that reserved power which is so 
distinguishable in Ward’s productions. When still 
and quiescent they are ready for action; when in 
movement the sculptor could have done more had it 
been needed. But he has done enough for the present 
purpose; in the next action he will let himself out 
further. The idea in the Shakespeare was something 
after the same formula which actuated Page in his 
painting of the Christ—a type full of virility and male 
energy. Whether Page succeeded is a matter of 
whether he has not sacrificed the 
intellectual and spiritual to the material, while 
his excessive warmth of color helps to. en- 
hance the voluptuous realization is doubted—Rus- 
kin’s dictum that the richest coloring goes with 
the purest conception notwithstanding. Ward's 
Shakespeare is founded on the proposition that the 
fullness and unversality of Shakespeare’s genius was 
predicated on the fullness of his animal and moral 
nature. He is aman of liberal endowments and 
venerous instincts—large of limb, strong of hand, 
massive of brain, and with the reflective and creative 
power of a royal soul stamped upon his brain and 
lineaments—the perfect mind in a perfect body, the 
complete man. And inasmuch as the profoundest 
natures are subjective, draw their inspiration from 
within, dependent only in the slightest degree on ex- 
ternal objects of sense, so Ward has fixed the en- 
chanter, the master and comprehender of all art and 
nature in an attitude of introspection—not of vague, 
unprofitable reverie, but in the process of shaping 
out the rough thought into the great idea which is to 
illuminate and elevate mankind, and bring them 
nearer to the eternal immutable truths of which he is 
the seer and prophet. : 

Of Mile. Lucca,famous in her own right as an actress, 
and accidentally famous by the association of her 
name with that of Bismarck, a London paper says: 

‘The Selikaof Mile Pauline Lucca is one of the most 
truly poctical assumptions belonging to recent days. 
It is still whatit has ever been, with the reservation 
that it has even gainedin intensity of purpose. We 
may spare ourselves the labor of describing, and our 
readers the task of perusing, a detailed description of 
this remarkable performance. As before, admitting 
the many fine passages that come before, it will suf- 
fice to point to the final scene, where the Madagascar 
Queen, like Dido of Carthage, watches by the sea- 
shore the departure of her lover, under the fatal 
shadow of the Upastree, and ultimately succumbs to 
its poisonous influence. In this case Mile. Lucca ex- 
hibits dramatic power of a very high order, and sings 
the touchingly plaintive music by which the master 
has so exquisitely illustrated it to perfection. Mlle. 
Lucca’s final accents are impressed with a 
tenderness and feeling, accompanied by a gradually 
failing strengthin the tones of the voice, which rea- 
lize the situation to the life. So long as the Affri- 
caine is played, and Mile. Lucca plays Selika, so long, 
independently of its own extraordinary merits as a 
work of art coming from the hand ofa great and uni- 
versal genius, will it delight audience after andience. 

The London opera-goers are in the enjoyment of a 
season of rare excellence. Pauline Lucca, with Nau- 
din Mario, the perfect vocalist and great actor in the 
full possession of his wonderful powers—which were 
almost to be doubted if it were not so repeatedly 
iterated; and Patti, our own Patti, whose reputation 
seems always increasing, to a degree that it is im- 
possible to imagine to what height the star of her 
glory shall attain—of her the London 7imes gays: 


controversy ; 


The gorgeously picturesque and elaborate musical 
spectacle, L’ Etoile du Nord (** La Stella del Nord” — 
‘ lyrico-musical romance of history,”’ as it has been 
called—can never be unwelcome when we have such 
a Caterina as Madame Adelina Patti, and such a Peter 
as M. Faure. This great work of Meyerbeer—an ex- 
tended paraphrase, as all musicians aPe aware, of a 
previous composition called Vielka, or the Camp of 
Silesia, composed at Berlin for Jenny Lind, whose re- 
fulvence had just then burst upon the German world 
of music—was revived in 1870, having been for four 
years laid upon the shelf, notwithstanding the bril- 
liant suecess achieved in 1866 by Madame Patti. It 
was said in 1866, and the ftaying was repeated 
four years later, that Madame Patti's Caterina 
was equal to any Caterina, in a musical sense, 
and in a dramatic sense superior to any Caterina 
night’s experi- 
ence did but confirm this verdict. We have 
heard the Kfoile du Nord in this country, with 
Madame Bosio and Herr Formes (1855), with Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho and M, Faure (1864), with Madame 
Vandenheuvel Duprez and Signor Attri (1865), with 
Madame Patti and M. Faure (1866), with Madame 
Patti and Signor Cotogni (last year); and judging the 
various casts impartially, not wishing to detract any- 
thing from the respective merits of each, we cannot 
but give preference to the actual one, which is the 
sume as that of Istié. Our operatic readers need be 


previously seen. The other 


under no apprehension that we are about to discuss 
in detail the Kiole du Nord, or even Madame Patti's 
performance of the heroine, That they know every 
incident by heart may be taken for granted. Enough 
that the wilted songstress, if possible, was better this 





own that we could see no room forimprovement. From 
the air and dance, ‘‘Wlasta la santa,’’ 20 full of 
vigor, piquancy and character, when Caterina calms 
the fury of the savage Calmucks headed by Corporal 
Gritzenko, to the touching and melodious barcorole, 
when, resolved to follow the fortunes of Peter, she 
takes leave of her friends (Act 1)—from the exciting 
and varied incidents of the camp scene, where, 
through an opening in the tent, the adventurous hero- 
ine detects her lover and his friend, Danilowitz, carous- 
ing with the Vivandieres, to her gradual return to self- 
consclousncess, in the midst of old triends, old faces, 
familiar tunes,and the mock resemblance of familiar 
scenes, in the last act—not forgetting the wonder- 
fully original, brilliant and effective air with the two 
flutes (behind the scenes) in which the “ Swedish 
Nightingale’’ used to create such a sensation in our 
concert rooms, but which it is hard to believe she 
could have executed with better accent, point and 
fluency than are exhibited by Madame Patti—the 
Caterina of the other night was little short of perfec- 
tion, That the audience was of this opinion might 
be gathered from their hearty and often repeated 
applause, and the honors paid to the accomplished 
lady throughout the evening, The Peter of M. Faure, 
who succeeded M. Battaille, the original Peter, when 
the work was first produced at the Opera Comiqu 
(1855), is, when considered dramatically or voca lly, 
a masterpiece. Not to enter into particulars, we may 
point to the scene in the tent—when Peter, finding 
out, through the letter and the ring, that the young 
recruit he has condemned to death is his own 
Catherine, gradually recovers from his fit of inebriety 
—as a piece ofacting of the highest order. 
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WOMEN. 





We do not propose to speculate theoretically on the 
hackneyed question of ** Woman’s Wrongs.” That 
the ** weaker vessel”’’ has had her wrongs ever since 
her sneaking partner in sin excused himself for eat- 
ing “forbidden fruit’? by saying that she tempted 
him, no one will venture to ” he § W rongs—social, 
political and domestic—have ever been her burdens 
from the beginning; and we were about to add to 
these her physical wrongs, imposed by the primeval 
fiat: *‘In pain shall she bring forth children,’ But 
reverence for mother Nature forbids us to include 
this in woman’s catalogue of wrongs. The pangs of 
childbirth are chiefly the result of ignorance and the 
transgression of natural laws. In a state of perfect 
health, resulting from absolute obedience to the laws 
of God, human mothers may produce their offspring 
almost as painlessly as birds their eggs, or trees their 
fruit. All suffering is the result of transgression. 
What, tben, is the meaning of this chronic cry of 
‘*Woman's Wrongs?’ And from what class does it 
come—the best educated. or the most ignorant, from 
married or single’ ‘The primary cause of these 
wrongs is to be found in unjust and unequal laws, 
which treat woman 4s inferior to man; not only in- 
ferior in physical strength, but inferior in sense, wis- 
dom and everything else. Laws relating to property 
in all countries are unjust to women, who suffer 
‘taxation without representation ’’—that insupport- 
able * oppression ’’ for which the American colonies 
proclaimed their independence, and achieved it, 
Why not, then, in the name of justice, of humanity 
to say nothing of gallantry, amend these laws? 
Why should every nigger be allowed to vote, and not 
an Angela Coutts? Women need not mingle in the 
rough scenes of the ** hustings,” but send their votes 
to the ballot box by proxy, or post, ** duly authenti- 
cated.” They would be quite as likely to vote for 
‘good men and true” for legislators as the drunken 
loafers of the beer-shops and bar-rooms. We have no 
wish to see woman in Parliament, or at the head of 
armies and navies ; but we have no objection that she 
have a voice in placing good meh in these responsi- 
ble positions. As to the pulpit and the sick-room, 
they are her fittest spheres. Soe would be the right 
angel in the right place. We would much rather hear 
Florence Nightingale preach a “charity sermon”’ 
than any fox-hunting, port-bibbing priestof theChurch 
of England, or any other Church. As for assisting 
infant humanity out of Lethe into Light, what truly 
modest mother would not prefer the little. soft, ob- 
stetric hand of woman to the rough fumbling of a 
man’? But the laws relating to property are by no 
means the principal cause of woman’s wrongs. The 
marriage laws the world over are her greatest, cruel- 
eat curse. On entering the so-called “holy bonds of 
Inatrimony,’’ woman becomes a domestic personal 
slave—there is no other word that defines her posi- 
ion. If she has the misfortune to be wedded to a 
hypocrite, who appeared to her before marriage in 
the disguise of an angel, she is of all beings the most 
miserable. A tyrant rules her, a brute abuses her. 
And from this *' bondage of death’’ the deliverance is 
not easy. Divorce suits are costly, and women cannot 
get rid of their wicked husbands for the same sin that 
enables @ man to “ put away his wife.’ If they 
could, how many mismatched pairs would remain 
under the same roof another hour! Here, then, is a 
wrong demanding immediate attention ou the part 
of law-makers. It has often struck us that if women, 
the victims of marital oppression, would talk less 
vaguely of their **wrongs,’’ and concentrate their 
complaints against the marriage laws, they would be 
much more likely to be heard, both in Parliament and 
out ofit. Let every woman now groaning in matri- 
monial bondage, from which death seems to be the 
only door of deliverance, sign a petition setting forth 
her own peculiar wrongs, and send it to the press, or 
to Parliament. Such a movement would svon pro- 
duce practical results. The public would soon under- 
stand the meaning of those cloudy complaints of 
**wrongs,’’ while the chivalry of Christendom weuld 
rise to redress them. In the meantime it is but just 
to add that these women complaints come almost 
solely from unhappy wives and neglected spinsters. 
A well-married, well-husbanded, well-loved woman is 
the happiest and most contented being on earth. But 
how iew such there are! 

** Marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 


So sings one of England’s old poets. And yet what 
have the poets of England, as aclass, found it’ Let 
the domestic interiors of Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Bulwer and Dickens answer the question.— Zhe Cos- 
mopoitan for June. 
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A New Orleans letter to the Syracuse Courier says : 
A number of Syracusans were sitting in the spacious 
parlors of the St. Charles Hotel, in pleasant conversa- 
tion, when Mrs. Gaines walked in and greeted very 
warmly a Syracuse lady, who was an old acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Gaines was introduced to our party, and 
at once entered into a lively conversation, she doing 
most of the talking. She looks young, and is lively 
and interesting, but said she was sixty-four years old. 
No one would think it from her appearance. She 
said that, since the law-suit had been decided in her 
favor, she had received a great number of offers from 
gentiemen who had suddenly fallen in love with her. 
They all wanted to better their condition and so did 
she, and therefore she declined to accept. She said 
that General Gaines Was the very best man that ever 
lived, and that he never did an evil deed, and neve 
thought one, and there was none left like him. She 
had been on to Washington to see General Grant and 
the members of the Cabinet, and had taught them to 





year than she was last year, when we felt compelled to 


Ce el 


asked. And now she was here to attend to some 
more law-suite. She is very racy in conversation and 
relates a great variety of anecdotes; some quite 
amusing, and you will feel inclined to laugh; but it 
is certain she will laugh the loudest and longest ot 
anyone. Itis said she is now the richest woman in 
the world. She says she has established her rights 
in the courts, and now she is going to work to im- 
prove the condition of women by establishing schools 
and colleges, in which women are to be taught the 
same branches that men are. Her plan is to endowa 
college with primary schools. 


MUSICAL. 

Now that the Harmonic Society is rehearsing 
* Elijah” and other oratorios for its coming season 
in connection with George Dolby’s troupe of English 
ballad singers, it is desirable to know where the best 
editions of these works may be found, and we take 
pleasure in recommending the publications of Messrs, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, and vu. H. Ditson & 
Co., of New York. They are clearly printed, free 
from errors and reasonable in price. Oneof their 
latest publications of this class is ‘*‘The Woman of 
Samaria,’’ a sacred cantata by Sir Wm. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, who recently had the honor of knighthood be- 
stowed upon him by the Queen for his superior mu- 
sical compositions. Its late performance at the trien- 
hial festival in Boston has created considerable inter- 
estin his works. The quartet ** God ig a Spirit” we 
unhesitatingly pronounce one of the very best pieces 
of sacred harmony extant. 


NeW Music.——Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co. are out 
with an interesting budget of new music, both vocal 
and instrumental. Among the former we notice 
** Drifting,” by the late lamented Claribel, a pathetic 
ballad, descriptive of a disappointed life ; ‘‘ Rock me, 
billows,” by Kucken, a rather commonplace song 
from so celebrated a\composer, but likely to be quite 
as popular with the masses as his more artistic ef- 
forts; ‘ I arise from dreams of thee,” a serenade by 
Wm. Adrian Smith, which is rather too pretentious to 
be sung under a lady’s window—admitting that such 
an event is possible in this matter-of-fact age ; 
** Senza te”’ (without thee), by Gounod,a fine song, 
with much depth of character, capable of being made 
very effective; and ‘** The moon was slowly rising,” 
by W. T. Wrighton, which is one of the most pecu- 
liar songs we have heard inalong time, and if in- 
tended for anything more than vocal and instrumental 
practice of the scales, can hardly be recommended 
but for this it will be found to be admirably adapted. 

We also note the following instrumental pieces: 

‘*Morgenlied,” by J. W. Harmston, a song without 
words, of moderate difficulty; ** Road to Luck,”’ one 
of Chas. Wels’ brilliant ga/ops de concert ; ** Ave Ma- 
ria d’Arcadelt,” by Fr. Liszt, extremely simple, 
abounding in absurd repetitions and entirely un- 
worthy of this erratic but great composer; ‘* Mas 
zurka Caracteristique,” by H. Kowalski, extremely 
brilliant and effective, and reminding one of Chopin, 
eithough thoroughly original; and ** Three Diverti- 
mentos,” for four hands, by Sir Wm. Sterndale Ben- 
nett. The latter are supurb and well worthy the 
composer, who bids fair to rival the old masters. The 
movements are aWegretto semplice, andante cantadile 
and allegro agitato., 
DAVENPORT DUNN. By Charles Lever. This is the 
seventh volume of the new, cheap and popular edi- 
tion of the works of Charles Lever, now in course of 
publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothe:s, Philadel- 
hia, which are having a very large sale, for Charles 
ever has n° rival in that free, manly, dashing style 
of sketching life, manners and humorous incidents to 
which he has devoted himself. His a is 
world-wide. The popularity of his novels, ** Daven- 
port Dunn,” “Arthur O'Leary,’ **The Knight of 
Gwynne,’ “Tom Burke of Ours,” ‘Harry Lorre- 
quer,” “Charles O’Malley,”’ ** Jack Hinton,” “Con 
Cregan,”’ * Horace Templeton” and “A Rent in a 
Cloud”’ have never been exceeded. His works are 
full of genial humor, brilliant wit and striking char- 
acters. ‘* Davenport Dunn ” is issued ina large oc- 
tavo volume, with a porvrait of the author on the 
cover, price 75 cents, and is for sale by all Booksel- 
lere, or copies will be sent to any place, post-paid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of price by them, 





BE STRONG. 





Be strong to hope, O heart! 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 

Be strong, O heart of mine, 
Look toward the light! 


Be strong to bear, O heart, 
Nothing in vain ; 

Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain; 

lieaven is above and there 
test will remain. 


be strong to love, O heart! 
Love knows not wrong: 

Didet thou love—creatures even 
Life were not long! 

Didst thou love God in Heaven, 
Thou would’st be strong! 





Mr. George C. Huntington. the Secretary of the 
Kelley’s Island Wine Company, is at present residing 
in this city. He has been interested in the culture of 
the Catawba grape for the last twenty-five years, and 
is one of the best authorities in the country in mat- 
ters relating thereto. 





A story is going the rounds that Professor Agassiz 
declares: * In Europe everything is done to preserve 
and maintain the rights of the few; in America 
everything is done to make a man of him who has 
any of the elements of manhood in him,” If this be 
so, it can only be said that we Americans are rapidly 
getting over it. The rights of the few will be better 
taken care of before long. 
A Bosron jury has found that a Spiritualist meet 
ing is nota place of amusement; consequently, that 
itis lawful to go there on a Sunday. It was a legal 
quibble, but even the lawyers have not got so far as 





respect her rights, and they had given her what she 


to the idea of being amused by orthodoxy, 
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MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 


Interest commences on the Ist of each month. 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, WM. VAN NAME, 
Secretary. 60-86 President. 
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MARKET SAVINCS. BANK, 
82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the rate of SIX per 
cent. per annum onall sume entitled thereto, . be 
paid depositors on and after MONDAY, yee hey 
All interest not called for will be credite as prin- 
pal, and draw interest from July 1. 
WM. VAN NAME, sg 
’ Henry R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
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EUREKA 8TAMP 

_for orienting into 
, Drafts, &c., 
e aaepunt for which 
they are drawn to 
revent alteration. 
sheck is moved 
me sorward by the up- 
seyvard action of the 
ever of the machine. 
~ The points are inked 
and penetrate the fibre of the paper. They cannot be 
taken out by chemicals. Price $20. 


J. G. MOODY, No. 68 Trinity Building, 


P. O. Box 6028, N. Y. 
Send for a Circular. 60-62 


a 


DR. H. SLADE, 


(Clairvoyant,) 
AND 


J. SIMMONS, 


207 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y¥. 











’ oe, 








MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS - - = §2 00 
BUSINESS CONSULTATIONS, - - 3 00 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 
NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


DR. SLADE does not confine himeelf to special- 
ties, but treats all classes of disease, administering 
medies magnetically prepared by himself, which 

may be taken in all cases. 

DR. SLADE will, on receiving a lock of hair, with 
the full name and age, make a clairvoyant examina- 
tion, and return a written —— of the case, with 
cost of treatment. A fee of Two DoLuars must ac- 
company the hair, which will be applied on medicine 
where treatment is ordered. 

All letters should be directed to 


SLADE & SIMMONS, 


207 West 22d Strect, N. Y. 
P. S.—Please write your address plainly. 60 





ALETIC CHINA WATER TESTIMONTAL. 
195 Leffert’s place, Brooklyn, June 12, 1871. 
COPY OF LETTER. 
CuicaGco, Auguat 11, 1870. 

Capt. A. W. Lavender.—Dear Sir,— When at Water- 
town last week General Pratt informed me he had re- 
ecived a letter from you in which you spoke of a 
medicine you had been taking that had cured you, 
and inquired forme thatI might be informed of it 
and try it in my case. I have been bad for fifteen 
months, and nearly given up my case. All physi- 
cians who have examined me declare 1 it to be scyrrhus 
stomach, or cancerous, Whether it is so or not, I have 
been reduced some forty pounds in flesh and am un- 
able to engage in business, 

Ihave been spending the summer in the Rocky 
Mountains, and thought I was better, but find the 
difficulty continues, “and write for the purpose ot 
having you send me adozen bottles of the Aletic 
China Water. 

Respectfally yours, 
(Signed) MARTIN THATCHER, 
27 and 29 Randolph street, Chicago, 
See advertisement in another column, 


N EW YORK AND NEW 1 HAVEN 
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ROA 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
COMMENCINC JUNE W, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street und Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 
For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7, 8 (Ex. ), 11:30 a. 
m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4: $0, 5:30 and 8 (Ex.) 


p. m, 
"Bor Milford, Stratford, Fairfield, vonapert and 
Westport, 7, 11: 30 a, m. ; 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 p. m 

For Norwalk, 7, 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m.; 12: 15 (Ex.). 3 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 5:30, 6:30 and 8 (Ex.) p. m. 

For Darien, 7, 9, 11:30 a. m.; 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6,30 
», m. 

By Stamford, 7, 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 

5, 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15, 8 (Ex.) 
. 7 
p For Greenwich and intermediate mations, 7, 9, 11:30 
am, ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15 p. m 

Sunday "Mail Train leaves Twenty s seventh street, 
New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Springfield 
Line and Shore Line. 

CONNECTING TRAINS. 

For Boston, via Springfield, 8 a. m., 3 ane & p.m. 

For Boston, via Shore Line, 12:15, 8 p. 

For Hartford and Springfield, 8 a. mn., "12: 15, 2, 4:30 
p. m. to Hartford, 8 p. m. 

For Newport, R. I., 12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting 
with steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 8:30 

» m, 
For Connecticut River Railroad, 8 a. m., 12:15 p. m. 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & 
a.m. ; 12:15 p. m 

For Shore Line Railway, at 8a. m. to Norwich and 
Providence ; 12:15, 3; to New London, 8 p. m. 

For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, 8 a.m. 

3 p.m. to Northampton and W Mieudhensh. 

For Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3 p. m. 

For Naugatuck Railroad, 8 a. m., 3p. m., and 4:30 
p. m. to Waterbury. 

For Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, 7 a. m., 12:15 
and 4:30 p. m. 

For New Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m. ; 
5:30 p. m. 

Commodious Slee ing C ars attached to & p. m. train, 
and also to Sunday Mail —— on either Line. Draw- 
ing-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 p.m 
trains, JAMES H., HOYT. Superintendent. 


12:15, 4:30 and 
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HERCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THE 
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ST A'THS. 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO 


PARTICIPATION IN PRCFITS, 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY 


’ 


THIRTY DAYS 
LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 


GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IW CASH. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Aast.-Seeretary. 
J. JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


Working gents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 


No. 230 Grand Street. 





HESPERIA ; 


AN EPIC OF THE PAST AND FUTURE 
OF 


AMERICA, 
BY 


MRS. CORA L. V 


One Volume 12mo.... 


. TAPPAN. 


thie ene an be abeainn Gnas Price $1 75 


THEME. 


Astrea, the Genias of Liberty and Justice, seeksa 
dwelling place upon earth. Persecuted and driven 
from land to land, she follows the evening star and | 
finds at last a beautiful kingdom in the Western | 
world; this becomes her home and the birth place of | 
her beloved daughter Hesperia. 

Erotion, the Genius of Love and Fidelity, the hus- 
baud of Astre and father to Hesperia, alter many 
wanderings in search, at last joins the objects of his 
love and care. Reunited, they preside over this new 
land and seek to preserve it for their child’s inheri- 
tance They are recognized and cherished by a 


them to their counsels in the city of Fraternia. 

At firstliberty and love prevail, but Anstre dis-. 
covcrs the presence of a serpent w ho breathes on her 
a subtle poison, and she (with Erotion) is slain. 

Lilamia, the serpent of policy, then controls and | 
takes in charge the beautiful child Hesperia, seeking 





One of the oldest and most popular, hecause suc- 
cessful physicians in thecountry is Dr. E. D. Spear, 
of 713 Washington street, Boston. In chronic cases 
he is particularly fortunate. 
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- ENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 

.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot a siverty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawannaand Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Ohi 


cago. 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as foi 
lows: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 4. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Manch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhap- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, ete. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 

Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster. 


Ephrata, Litiz, Pottaville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 
amall band of devoted followers, who summon | 


15 —For ‘Easton, Allentown, etc. 
3:30 u.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk 


| and Belvidere. 
4: 


to unite her in marriage to her foul son Slavery— | 
who must be nameless evermore; but Hesperia is | 
warned by the Genius of Nature, Calios, who, in the | 
peed of a poetand magician, holds sway even over | 


lamia. When Hesperia beholds him she recognizes 
her soul’s counterpart, and is prepared, by his ‘words 
and love to resist all the evil machinations of Liamia, 
and her son. 


Liamia, however, holds Somgeneey power over the | 


form of Hesperia, and succeeds in throwing a spell 
around the maiden which ehe vainly imagines will 
prove fatal; the love of her parents and Calios 
rouses her 8 virit, and with them she withdraws into 
the world of souls, where, for a time, she beholds the 
scenes enacted under the influence of Llamia. She 
witnesses in Athenia and Crescentia deeds of horror 
and the tortures inflicted upon the oppressed. Calios 
sings to her in plaintiff songs of these down-trodden 
ones, lures her by the voice of nature, and in inter- 
ludes of Love and Truth seeks to win her back to her 
earthly kingdom. 

Long years does Liamia hold sway, and at last 
wakepsthe voice of war; when Astra, not dead, 
but only withdrawn for a space, turns the sword of 
Liamia upon her son. 

Through long suffering is Hesperia made strong 
and pure. She listens to the voice of nature’s chil 
dren, and their tortures cease ; slavery and war are 
known no more. Astrwaand Erotion are again the 
attendant and abiding souls of this fair land; they 


witness with rapture and benedictions the union of 


Calios and Hesperia, who rule with undivided sway 
over the most lovely empire of the earth. 
Published and for Sale Wholesale and Retail by 


30 rp. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 
5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 
6 vp. mM.—For Easton. 
7 vp. M.—For Somerville. 
7:45 p. m.—For Easton. 
9 rp. m.—For Plainfield. 
12 p. m.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, : 00, 6: 30, 7:30, 8:30 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a, m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, "6:20, 7:00. 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. mM. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a.M.—WESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg ond the West. 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburs 
for Erie and the Oj! Regions. Connects at Somervill 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATI EXPREs8s, daily, for Easton. 
Bethlehem, Allentown, —" Harrisburg, Pitte 

burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati leeping cars to Pitts 
burgh and Chicago.S =Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts 
a = every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
atreet, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 52 
pinen y eat at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 

8. 


cipal hote 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. Batpwin, Gen, Pass. Agent. 
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MAXWELL & CO., 


S.F.TAPPAN &CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


136 Sth St., bet. Broadway and 4th ave., 


NEW YORK, 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 





OUR SOCIETY. 


The only ExeLusive Society paper in the United 





States, devoted to Society, Fine Arts, Music, 
Dramas, Clubs, Theatres, Watering Places, Horse 


Gossip, etc., etc. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY OUR SOCIETY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Corner of Broadway and Twenty-third street. opposit 

Madison square and Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
TERMS: 

Subscription in advance, per year, delivered or by 
EE ere eee ee sesveecsee OO 

Subscription in advance, hee eix months. pane 

Clubs of ten, full amount in one remittance, $35 00, 
or $3 50 each. 

Clubs of five, full amount in one remittance, $20 00 
or $4 00 each. 

Advertising per line, invariably in advance. . 7 

Editorial notices, from $2 00 to $5 00 per line. 


r. 
* ] 


NOTICE. 

On and after June 1, advertising rates will be $1 00 
per line, each and every insertion, and that rate ($1 00 
per line) will be our permanent advertising terms. 

The American News Company, New York News 
Company, National News Company, Brooklyn News 
Company, New England News Company, Boston; 
Western News Company, Chicago; Central News 
Company, Philadelphia; Baltimore News Company, 
St. Louis Book and News Company, Albany News 
Company, Newark News Company, and all othe 
news companies and newsdealers will receive orders 
for OUR Socrety, City subscribers by the year have 
their papers delivered in their residences early every 
Saturday morning, and, in addition, are presented 
with a magnificent self-binding cover. 

Invitations to weddings should include a card list 
of names uf Brideemaids, Groomsmen and Ushers, 
that those parties may not be inconvenienced, and 
their names appear incorrectly written. No item of 
news will be used under any condition unless ac 
companied by full address of the contributor, not for 
publication but for our own protection. All reports 
of social events, educational, religious and personne 
from respectable parties are acceptable, and will be 
used either the week received or on the following 

Particular request is made to all who desire to ad- 
dress us, concerning reports of any class of entertain- 
ments or editorial affairs, that no letter shall be sent 
to any individual except the Editor-in-Chief. 

All communications concerning business, as adver- 
tising, subscriptions, editorial endorsements, bills, ac- 
counts, money, etc., etc., etc., must be addressed to 
Publisher Our Society, 956 Broadway, New York. 

Parties requiring back numbers to be mailed must 
remit TWENTY CENTS for each copy. Any party send- 
ing us false information, whether used or not, will be 
published in an editorial and full address given. By 
order of the Board of Trustees. 

W. A.C. RYAN, PRESIDENT. 

EDMOND P. BANNING, Jr., SECRETARY. 


Mr. Fore C. BARKSDALE is in no way connected 
with this paper. 





OUR SUCCESS. 

Read what the principal Newedealers in New York 
and suburbs say of the immense circulation of Our 
Society: 

We, the urdersigned, proprietery newsdealers, do 
hereby certify that there is no other weekly news- 
paper sold from our news stands that has so universal 
a demand and so barge a sale as OUR Sociery. 

George J. Tyson, Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hoffman 
House; Tyson and Cocklin, Grand Central Hotel, 
Gilsey ; C. S. Turnbull, for the St. James, Grand, St 
Cloud and Coleman Hotels; - Hastie, 1235 Broad- 
way; H. Pillsbury, 670 Sixth avenue; Thomas Mit- 
chel), Everett House; M. A. Macfarland, 447 Broad- 
way; G. Erdoni, 557 Sixthave.; E. C. Leseur, 1209 
Broadway ; M. Sharp, Fulton st. and Broadway; W. 
England, Jersey City Ferry; H. L. Crosby, Thirty- 
fourth street and Broadway; L. 8. Tarr, Metropolitan 
Hotel; Shear, Hudson River Depot; Hadley, Fulton 
Ferry; Max Huss, New York and New Haven R. R.; 
H. Jonee, Astor House; J. H. Hillyer, St, Nicholas 
Hotel; John Buddleman, Greenwich ave. and 
Eleventh et.; O. J. Boyd, Tenth ave. and Twenty” 
ninth et.: D. Burns, Eighth ave. and Nineteenth st.; 
John Connor, Wall st. Ferry; Danie] Connor, Broad- 
wayand Deyst.; J. C. Clark, 380 Sixth ave.; W. 
Corey, Fifth ave. and Forty-third st; W. Clark, 274 
Third ave.; H. Duffy, Canal st. and Broadway; Don- 
nelly & <e Eighth ave. and Twenty-fifth st.; 
Edward England, Sixth ave, and Twenty-sixth st.. 
A. Fleming, 663 Sixthave.; J. G. Fairfield, Fourth 
ave. and Twenty-third st.; G. Fisher, Forty seventh 
at. and Seventhave.: J. Fitzgerald, Fourth ave. and 
Twenty-sixth st.; C, Gregory, Fifth ave. and Thir- 
teenth et.: P. M. Garvin, Fourteenth st. and Broad- 
way; P. Hopper, Twelfth et. and Broadway ; Thomas 
McGrath, Cedar st. and Broadway; Swayne & Co., 
Fulton Ferry; A. D. White, 704 Broadway, J. How 
ard, Thirteenth et. and Broadway; J. McLeu nD, 
Fourteenth et. and Sixth ave.; W. P. Roy, 8&3 B d- 
way; W. Sharl, Sixth ave. and Twenty-third et.; M. 
Shea, Ann st.and Broadway; J.C. Tyson, 746 Sixth 
ave.; O. Taylor, Nineteenth st. and Broadway ; G. 
Thorpe, Nineteenth st. and Third ave., Jones, 1125 
Broadway ; gg & Burchill, Fourteenth st. and 
Sixth ave.: W. Astor place; E. Haley, 
Ninth ave. ch Twenty-third st.; Burton, Books, 
Stationery and_Fancy Goods, No. 92 Fourth ave.; and 
seventy others, 


'. Weymus, 3 


Brentano sells three times as many 
copies as any other weekly paper. Ten thonsand 
more copies of OUR Society are sold weekly in New 
York aud neighboring cities than of any other weekly 
newspaper published. This is commendation enfi 
cient. 
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BACKBONE 
When you see a fellow mortal 
Witbout fixed and fearless views, 
Hanging on the skirts of others, 
Walking in their cast-off shoes, 
Bowing low to wealth or favor, 
With abject. 
Ready to retract or waver, 
Willing to be drove or led : 


uncovered head, 


Walk yourself with firmer bearing, 
Throw your moral shouiders back, 
Show your spine has nerve and merrow 
Just the things which his must lack. 


A stronger word 
Was never heard 

In sense and tone, 
Than this, backbone. 


When you see a theologian 

Hugging close some ugly creed, 

Fearing to reject or question 

Dogmas which his priest may read, 
Holding back all noble feeliug, 

Choking down each manly view, 

Caring more for forms and symbols 
Than to know the Good and True; 

Waik yourself with firmer bearing, 
Throw your moral shoulders back, 

Show your spine has nerve and marrow— 
Just the thing which his must lack. 
A stronger word 

Was never heard 

In sense and tone, 

Than this, backbone. 


When you see a politician 

Crawling through contracted holes, 
Begging for some fat position, 

In the ring or at the polls, 

With no sterling manhood in him, 
Nothing stable, broad or sound, 
Destitute of pluck or ballast, 
Double-sided all around ; 

Walk yourself with firmer bearing, 
Throw your moral shoulders back, 
Show your spine has nerve and marrow 
Just the things which his must lack. 


A stronger word 
Was never heard 

In sense and tone, 
Than this, backbone. 


A modest song and plainly told— 
The text is worth a mine of gold ; 
For many men most sadly lack 
A noble stiffness in the back. 
—Grand Rapids Eaqle. 


A SUMMER DAY. 


—- 


Sunshine over the meadow lands, 
Kissing the crimson clover, 
And sunshine haunting the lily cups 
That the yellow bees hung over; 
And sunshine over the hazy hills 
And over the dimpling river- 
And I wished that the sun and the summer day 
Might shine and last forever. 


We walked down by the meadow path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
For the quiet of that lovely spot 
Seemed better for our love-making. 
And I was silent and she was shy, 
And we walked down through the clover ; 
But we thought it the sweetest summer day 
That ever the sun shone Over. 


We heard the birds in the waving grass, 
As they twittered to each other 
About the nests they had hidden away— 
And the coo of each glad bird mother. 
And we thought, as we walked that summer day 
Through the clover blooms together, 
That at last the world was in perfect tune, 
In the glad, bright summer weather. 


I cannot tell what T said to her, 
As we walked knee-deep in clover ; 








THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 


BY VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 


—- 
This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 


a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 











volved in government as the guarantee and protection 


to the exercise of human rights. 


Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columne are here arranged, classi 
fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 


elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 


Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 


THE NATIONAL 
MONITOR, 


A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 


CHRISTIANITY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
EQUAL RIGHTS, 
THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
represents directly over 250,000 of our colored citizens, 


and is one of the very best mediums of communica- 
tion with them. 





TERMS 
See ine Be GD DONE. 6 oe ce reneeecsecsne pecs $2 00 
One copy for GIX MOMEDS........cccce cocccccccces 15 
TO CLUBS: 
Clubs of 20 to one address, for one year......... 30 00 
[ie IN ADVANCE. 49 
Or, if not paid strictly in advance............... 2 59 


Money should be sent by Post office order or Regis- 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 
Lock Box 602, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT IS AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- 
TISING., 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


First insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per 
line for all subsequent insertions, 

Special Notices 20 cents per line. 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
lines, 25 cents. 

All communications and exchanges for this paper 
must be addressed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


Lock Box 602, BrookLyn, N. Y. 
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GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








tae" Choice Flowers always on Hand. 83 








EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOMAN, 
BY TENNIE C. CLAFLIN. 

The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 

ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were adove instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a dutv which women owe 
to themselves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fisth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itselt. 
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MRS. M. BRANTON’S 


FASHIONABLE 


Hair-Dressing Rooms, 


No. 461 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 

Mrs. M. Branton takes the pleasure in announcing 
to her lady patrons and the public generally, that she 
has opened the above Rooms, where HAIR-DRESS- 
ING in all 1ts branches will be carefully and promptly 
attended to. by her own personal supervision, and 
endeavor to receive the approbation of her lady 


is 


patrons, 

The very latest and most fashionable style of 
HAIR-DRESSING will be strictly followed. Old 
Hair made over in the latest style. 

PRICE LIST: 
Hair-Dressing at Residence, per week...........$2 50 
- rs = EEO acvcsescses 2 Oe 
” ey 50 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
No. 237 Broapway. 

TO CONTRACTORS.—Proposals inclosed in a 
sealed envelope, with the title of the work and the 
name of the bidder indorsed thereon (ALSO THE 
NUMBER OF THE WORK AS IN THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT) will be received at this oftice until Mon- 
day, July 3, 1871, at 11 o’clocka. m., for the following 
work : 

1. For paving Broome street, between Broadway 
and Centre street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting streets where 
quired. 

2. For paving Bayard street, between Bowery and 
Baxter street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting streets where required 

3. For paving Willett street, from Grand to Riving 
ton street, with Belgian pavement, and laying cross 
walks at the intersecting streets where required. 

4. For paving Thirty-second street, from Second 
aveaoue to East River, with Belgian pavement, and 
laying crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re” 
quired. 

5. For paving Forty-fifth street, from Second ave- 
nue to East River, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting streets 
quired. 

6. For paving Fifty-first street, from Broadway to 
Eighth avenne, with Belgian pavement, and lay- 
ing crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re- 
quired. 

7. For paving Fifty second street, from Eighth to 
Ninth avenue, with Belgian pavement and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting streets where required. 

8. For paving Astor Place, from Fourth avenne to 
Broadway, with Belgian pavement, and laying cross- 
walks at the intersecting streets where required. 

9. For paving Eighth street, from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Belgian pavement, and laying cross- 
walks at the intersecting streets where required. 

10. For sewers in Sixty-first and Sixty-secon 
streets, from Boulevard to Ninth avenue. 

11. For sewer in One Hundred and Fifteenth street, 
from Avenue A to First avenue, 


re- 


where re- 





J. Watxer, Proprietor. RB. H. McDonatp & Co., Druggists and 
Gen’l Agents, San Francisco, Cal, and 32 & 84 Commerce St., N. Y. 


MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won. 
derful Curative Effects, They are not a vile Fancy 
Drink, made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ‘*Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,’’-" Restorers,”’ &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants, They are the GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor- 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. 

They are a Gentle Purgative as well as a 
Tonic, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting asa 
powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal. 

» For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Billous, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have been most successful Such Diseases 
are caused by Vitlated Blood, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestiwe Organs, 

+ DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
Springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will convince the 
most incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
ties bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
will tellyou when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. 

Pin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the sys- 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. Saysa distinguished physiologist, there isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free the system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

‘> Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. MCDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, New York. 





A HISTORY 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS, 


NATIONAL 


Se ae eae VS 


With the Proceedings of the Decade Meeting held at 
APOLLO HALL, OCTOBER 20, 1870, 
From 1850 te 1870, 


WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WINTER OF 1871, 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 


12. For sewer in One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street, from Avenue A to Second avenue, 

13. For outlet sewer in “ne Hnndred and Eighth 
street, from Hudson River .o Boulevard; to One 
Hundred and Tenth street to Tenth avenne, with 
branches in Boulevard and One Hundred and Sixth 
and One Hundred and Seventh streets. 

14. For sewer in Sixty-fifth street, from First to 
Third avenue. 

15. For underground drains between Seventy- 
third and Eighty-first streets, and First and Fifth 
avenues. 

16, For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and flag- 
ging Lexington avenue, from Sixty-sixth to Ninety- 
sixth street. 

17. For curb, gutter and flagging First avenue, 
from Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth street. 

18. For flagging One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street, from Third to Fourth avenue. 
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But I know that the robins merrily sang 
Their sweetest of sweet songs over. 

And down in my heart love’s own bird sang 
A song that was gladder, sweeter, 

And its echo joined with the world’s sweet hymn, 
Aud made the day compleier, 





Compiled by 
PAULINA W. DAVIS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
A lucid and liberal account of the most importan, 
political movement of the day.—W. & C.’s W. 


And when we came up the meadow path, 
Our hearts sang over and over; 

“© sweet, glad day for blossom and bird, 
And for every blithe young lover!” 
And yet I know not the words she said, 

Or whether she spoke at all; 
Bat of all sweet days, that summer day 
I count as the best of all. 


ype: CERTAIN, SAFE, EF FICIENT 

It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet diacov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
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E. D. SPEAR, M, D.. 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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Rev. T. De Witt Talmage says: “‘Society is to be 
reconstructed on the subject of woman's toil. A 
vast majority of those who would have woman indus- 





trious shut her up toa few kinds of work. My judg- g tye mail on receipt of price and postage 19. For flagging Fifty-ninth street, from Ninth to The medical record of Dr. E. D. SI BAR, a8 a suc- 
ment in this matter is, that a woman has a right to do 1 box $0 25 ; , : | ostage 6 cents Tenth avenue. ceseful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
anything she can do well. There should be no depart- | § poxes 100...................cc. (BO 20. For flagging Fifty-fifth street, from Broadway | is without a parallel. Many are snffered to die who 
meat of merchandise, mechanism, art or science barred ° — Ew? COCs Se ererersesosoe a a1 


“eee wee wee 


to Eighth avenue. 

21. For flagging Greenwich street, from Laight to 
Canal street, 

22. For furnishing this department with granite 
basin heads and their appurtenances, 

Blank forms of proposals, the specifications and 
agreements, the proper envelopes in which to inclose 


might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a pbysician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you 


are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


12 . 
against her. If Miss llosmer has a genius for sculp- | y+ ge sola .. m4 
ture, give herachisel. If Rosa Bonheur on — TURNER & CO.. Proprietors 
ness for sketching animals, jet her make “ The Horse On Tra Nite ’ 
Fair.” If Misa Mitchell will study astronomy, let 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase 
her mount the starry ladder. It Lydia will be a mer- . _ 
chant, let her sell purple. If Lucretia Mott will re URLISHED —The 

preach the Gospel, let her thrill with her womanly B ht ha ee The 
eloquence the Quaker meeting- house. wah-to.) The : 


dealers in drugs and medicines. 
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Primary Synopsis of 
and ALwato (pronounced Ahl- 
new Scientific Universal Language, 





aa by STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWs:, mmbe ; ; : , 
American Academy Bay and yo oe ae 2 the bids, and any further information desired, can be Sone 
ICHARDSON & PHINNEY ‘ American Ethnological Society, ete.; author of | obtained on application to the Contract Clerk at this Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- 


ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases, Those who have failed to 
be cured by other pbysicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


“The Science of Society,’ ‘* Discoveries in Chi- 
nese,’ ‘The Basis Outline of Universology,” etc. 
New York, DION THOMAS, 141 Fulton street. 
(1871.) Price, $1.50. 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
New Y RK, June 21, 1#71. 60-63 


office. 


SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 36 South Street, New York. 
EB. RicHARDSON. H. H, Purenar. 
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